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PREFACE. 



The following pages require little to be said by- 
way of preface. 

The Vicar of Dale End is not intended to repre- 
sent any particular individual, but is introduced 
rather as a sample of a large proportion of the 
Ministers of the Church of England, conunonly 
called " Evangelical," who, in these days remark- 
able for open unbelief and seductive error, are 
earnestly engaged in constant labours, by God's 
strength, to overcome the wicked one, as well as 
to undermine and expose false doctrine, by a 
simple, though energetic and untiring manifesta- 
tion, of the truth as it is in Jesus. 

The village dialogues, parochial visitations, &c., 
are authentic, and have, for the most part, come 
under the personal notice of the Author. 

The " Journal " is conunitted to the press, with 
the fervent prayer that it may not prove utterly 
useless to those who may chance to read it. 

December 17th, 1853. 



DALE END, 



ETC. 



** London, July 29th, 1853. 
"My deab Bkothek, — You complain, perhaps 
justly,, that during my sojourn at Dale End Vicarge, my 
letters were short and unsatisfactory ; that you would 
gladly have heard many particulars of my interesting 
excursions with the good Vicar through his parish. I 
now hasten to make amends for this apparent short- 
coming, by enclosing for your perusal, if you think it 
worth your while to read it, a journal, which, with 
tolerable accuracy, gives an account of all that inte- 
rested me most, both in word and deed, while I was 
fortunate enough to be the guest of my most kind 
friend. I cannot but hope and pray that — preparing, 
as I am, for the sacred ministry of the Lord Jesus 
Christ — the six weeks that I have spent at Dale End 
may prove of lasting benefit to me. I have seen much 
of the every-day practical working of a country parish, 
of which, I confess, I knew little, but which forms so 

important a part of a clergyman's duty 

" Your affectionate brother." 
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^drafts from lournal. 



May ^th. — Arrived at Dale End Vicarage from Lon- 
don. May 7th, — The bell for family prayer rang this 
morning at half-past eight ; I went down stairs, and 
found the whole family assembled — the Vicar, his wife, 
five children, and four servants. The portion of Scrip- 
ture for this morning was Acts, vii. 30-89. The Vicar 
uses no commentary. He spoke of the "Angel of the 
Lord," who appeared in a flame of fire in the bush, as 
being God the Son ; that the term " angel," might be 
applied to any messenger ; but that a comparison with 
other passages, shows that this was a celestial messen- 
ger. In Exodus, iii. 2, it is said, that the angel of the 
Lord appeared ; and in verse 4 it is said that God spake 
to him out of the midst of the bush — language which im- 
plies that God was then and there present. Comparing 
this with Exodus, xxxii. 34, and xxxiii. 2, where the 
angel is spoken of as an extraordinary messenger, who 
was to guide, conduct, defend them, and to whom they 
were to be obedient, seems to point to the conclusion, 
that this was no other than the Deliverer of the world-^ 
then taking the Israelites under his own guidance, em- 
blematical of the future redemption of mankind. I 
observed, on this and following mornings, that the 
Vicar never closed his few remarks without endeavour- 
ing to draw some really practical instruction therefrom, 
suited to the capacities of his family congregation. 
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Morning worship was concluded by a short, but com- 
prehensive extempore prayer. 

At breakfast, the Vicar expressed his regret at being 
unable to enjoy much of my society during that day, 
**as," said he, '' like most other single-handed clergy- 
men, I find Saturday to be a very busy and important 
day with me, occupied, as I must be, in preparing for 
the services of the Sabbath." 

*'* Do you, then, defer all your preparation for Sun- 
day until the day before ?*' 

''No, not all, I choose my subject early in the 
week ; I think over it, pray over it, and read upon it ; 
then on the Saturday I arrange it, put it together, and 
make notes, either full or brief, as the case may be." 

'* Then you do not write your sermons ?" 

" No, I do not now." 

" You did once ?" 

•* Yes ; for the first two or three years of my minis- 
try I preached nothing but written sermons. I had 
been in the habit of giving short cottage lectures ; and 
by the advice of my rector, though with fear and trem- 
bling, I was induced to attempt an extempore sermon." 

*' How did you like doing so P' 

*' So much, that except at a visitation, and on one 
other occasion, I have never preached a written sermon 
since." 

'* How long is that ago ?" 

<< More than nine years. I have been in orders thir- 
teen." 

" I should like to talk to you at some length on this 
subject another time, there seem to me to be so many 
pros and cons for and against extempore preacbing." 
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" I confess/* said the Vicar, with a smile, as he left 
the room, '* as far as I am concerned, the pros have it 
all their own way. At the same time, I am very far 
from saying that every person ought to dispense with 
written sermons. However, we will sift the subject 
Home day, in a walk. We shall have many ^ parochial 
walks,* as I call them, d.v., before you leave the Vicar- 
age." 

Under the guidance of my host's eldest child, a girl 
of some eight or nine years old, I was soon initiated 
into the mysteries of everything, animate and inani- 
mate, in, around, and about the pretty Vicarage of 
Dale End. Fatigued with my journey of the day be- 
fore, I was content to confine my rambles to the walks 
and shrubberies that separated the church from the 
house. The children dined at one ; we, old people, at 
five ; tea at eight ; family prayer at half-past nine ; and 
so ends my first day at Dale End. 

Sunday y May 8/A* — This has been a delightful day — 
such a contrast to my last Sunday spent in London — 
a quiet, peaceful calm seemed to reign around. I rose 
early, and thowing open my window, drew in long 
breaths of the fresh balmy air. Gazing out upon the 
extensive view of hill, and valley, and forest, the words 
of the sacred poet we reremembered — '* The works of 
the Lord are great, sought out of all them that have 
pleasure therein." 

We had no address at family worship this morning — 
merely a psalm and prayer. A blessing was earnestly 
sought for the services of the day, and fervent supplica- 
tion offered that the read and preached Word might 
prove effectual. The Sunday-school opened at half-past 
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nine, with a hymn and short prayer. The Vicar gave 
me a class of hoys, their ages varying from ten to four- 
teen years ; there were ahout sixteen in the class. I 
found most of them well taught in the Old Testament 
Scriptures ; in portions of which, here and there, I ex- 
amined them. They were a little awkward and shy with 
the new teacher at first, hut a few words of encourage- 
ment soon removed that. The greater numher appeared 
to have considerable intelligence, and all of them were 
very attentive. I am to have an elder class, d.t., next 
Sunday. After school I pointed out one little boy, of 
about eleven years old, to the schoolmaster, remarking 
that I had seldom met so much quick intelligence as he 
gave evidence of. 

** That boy, sir," said the master, ** came to school 
first when he was about four years old. For three 
years I could make nothing of him ; as to his ever 
being able to read, the thing seemed to be out of the 
question. Finding him both idle and stupid, I took 
little pains with him. One day, however, I was sur- 
prised to discover him poring over a spelling-book by 
himself in play-hours, and evidently very desirous of 
making something out of it. In reply to a question of 
mine, he answered, that the boys had been calling him 
a dunce — that he could not bear it, and was determined 
to do as well as they did. I smiled incredulously, but> 
nevertheless, sat down on the bench by his side, and 
worked with him at the spelling for half-an-hour. From 
that day a change has come over the boy ; he has ap- 
plied himself diligently to his schooling, and has al- 
ready left far behind several of those who called him 
* dunce.' His powers of memory are remarkable, and 
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the knowledge of Scripture that he has acquired is 
surprising. In fact, sir, I have my eye upon him for 
a pupil teacher." 

Dale End Church cannot boast of much architectural 
beauty ; and really I think that sundry and diyers im- 
provements might be made internally without bringing 
upon the Vicar the reputation of being a Tractarian. 
In answer to a remark of mine, he agreed perfectly with 
what I suggested, allowing that there was ample room 
for improvement. But he added, " You will hardly 
find in the diocese a church in better repair, or one that 
b kept in better order than this; and however remark- 
able it may be for its simplicity, as well as for its high, 
square, ugly pews, we find that we can worship God 
here in ' spirit and in truth ;' and I can say conscien- 
tiously, that our worship is conducted with a constant re- 
ference to the Scripture precept, ^ Let all things be done 
decently and in order.' " The Vicar was right; the ser- 
vice was conducted impressively and spiritually; and al- 
though the congregation did not, I should think, exceed 
three hundred, yet I never remember seeing such 
marked attention and reverential deportment visible, 
both among old and yoimg. I did not, indeed, wonder 
at the fixedness of their attention during the sermon. 
It was a remarkable blending together of simplicity with 
eloquence — purely evangelical, deeply spiritual, and 
usefully practical ; delivered with animation, often in- 
creasing to energy, while here and there a vein of 
touching pathos was introduced. 

" Ay, sir," said an old man to me, after service, at 
the churchyard gate, "it's all heart- work with our 
minister ; he's in earnest, and that's everything." 
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** Yes," said I, " when a man is in earnest in the 
right cause.'* 

We had an early cold-meat dinner with the children 
at one, and returned to school, until the afternoon ser- 
vice, which commences at half-past three. The Vicar^s 
sermon was a deeply interesting one, from John, xv. 1. 
Usually on a Sunday evening there is a little family 
meeting of the children and servants, for the purpose 
of discussing some Scripture subject. Last Sunday 
(little Fanny told me) the subject was, the tabernacle a 
type of Christ. This evening, however, the Vicar went 
to take a service in a neighbouring parish for a brother 
clergyman, who was obliged to be unavoidably absent. 
He returned home, evidently much fatigued, and at his 
request I conducted family worship for him. Before 
giving him their '* good-night kiss," the three eldest 
children repeated to their father two or three verses of 
Scripture of their own selection. Fanny's verses were 
1 Peter, i. 3, 4, 5. 

May 9th» — At breakfast this morning I asked the 
Vicar if he would let me accompany him on some paro- 
chial expedition ; at the same time expressing my de- 
sire of gaining some insight into the week-day working 
of a country parish. 

" I shall be delighted," he replied, ** to have you 
with me on all occasions ; and I hope that, although 
you will see much to mourn over and grieve for in the 
neighbourhood, yet you may, from time to time, meet 
with much that will encourage you to take up the work 
of your heavenly Master with a ready mind and hope- 
ful, cheerful activity." 

" Do you visit much among the people ?"' I asked, 
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**or do yom confine jonr ciDs prindpallj to the 
lickr* 

** I Tint among diem all, indiscriminatelj, though, of 
coone, I pa J much more attention to the sick and the 
aged than to the generaHtj. ^Gxing with his people 
during the week, is h j no means the least interesting 
part of a dergjman's duty. Opp ortun ity la afforded 
him for hecoming personally acquainted with the^cha- 
racters and habits of the £unilies and indiTidnals com- 
mitted to his charge. He thus knows his people, 
and they know him ; and if he carries on this impor- 
tant part of his work in a right spirit — in a manner 
calculated to win the affections of his flock, a tie will 
be formed between minister and people which, with 
God's blessing, will prove an effectual means for pro- 
moting the growth in grace of those among whom 
Providence has placed him. He can offer counsel, 
consolation, and warning, indwiduaUy^ where each are 
respectively needed ; whereas mere pulpit ministra- 
tion, apart from pastoral weekly intercourse, can only 
be made use oi generally. His influence will be in- 
creased ten-fold, and affection will live in the heart8 
of those among whom he ministers, which would never 
be the case if he was only seen by his flock in the desk 
and pulpit, no matter how admirable, sound in doc- 
trine, and practical his discourses might be." 

'* And yet I have heard clergymen say that they did 
not approve of visiting, except among the sick ; that it 
was wa8t3 of time ; that they had many other things to 
do, and really could not be expected to spend hours in 
making unnecessary calls from house to house." 

The Vicar smiled. 
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'^ Perhaps/' said he, '' there is truth in this, in the 
oase of a large town parish, with a population of thou- 
sands. In such situations, no douht, the sick are so 
numerous a class as to take up nearly the whole of the 
minister's spare time, and they have certainly a prior 
claim to others. iMTevertheless, I fear that in many 
cases * waste of time,' is a mere excuse. Visiting is 
not always pleasant work, especially among the lower 
classes. True, the child of God will derive pleasure 
from everything that may he called Qod*s work ; hut 
what I mean is, that there is much in this part of our 
duty that is irksome to flesh and blood. The conver- 
sation, manners, and habits of the poorer classes are 
generally repulsive to those who have been brought up 
in mental and bodily refinement ; so that the majority 
of us would prefer hours spent in our studies, in our fa- 
milies, or among our equals, to those which are spent 
in visiting our poorer neighbours. I confess I am not 
proof against this feeling myself, though I strive, and 
pray earnestly against it. There are times when I rise 
up with a sigh fresh from some deeply interesting book, 
or from my family circle, to pay my customary visits, 
perhaps among people who combine rudeness and inci- 
vility with a total disregard to anything like religion." 

*'*' But may not this be looked upon as one of those 
self-denials which the Christian is called upon so fre- 
quently to exercise ?" 

" Undoubtedly ; but I can say, with the truth of ex- 
perience, that in most cases I have received actual 
pleasure from my afternoon* s visiting, and have come 
home wondering that I felt so loth to go. Thank God, 
I have many of the Lord's ' hidden ones ' in this place ; 
and the simple faith, the trusting confidence, the love 
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unfeigned that from time to time I meet with under the 
lowly thatched roof, are cheering and comfortable to 
my spirit. But setting aside the pleasure of the thing, 
I can have no doubt as to its utility ; nay, more, its 
necessity. It was well said by an earnest minister of 
Christ, although not of our Church (I mean, John Angel 
James), that ' one half-hour's individual conversation 
with a convinced but perplexed mind, may do more to 
correct mistakes, to convey instruction, to relieve soli- 
citude, and to settle the wavering in faith and peace, 
than ten sermons. True,' he adds — here is the pas- 
sage — ' true, it requires much love for souls, much de- 
votcdness to their salvation, and much anxiety for the 
success of our ministry, to devote that half-hour to 
one solitary inquirer after life eternal; but surely no 
really earnest minister will think his time ill-bestow- 
ed in guiding that single inquirer into the way of 
peace.' "* 

** When you visit those who are in health, do yon 
mainly con£ne your conversation to religious sub- 
jects ?'' 

*'By no means. Alas! in many instances, if this 
were my plan, I should have all the conversation to 
myself. While we carefully avoid anything that ap- 
proaches to lightness and mere frivolity, or that would 
tend to lower at once our influence as clergymen — oux 
seriousness, our holy gravity, as ambassadors of Christ 
^— we must as carefully guard against an affected, de- 
mure solemnity, and a perpetual lecturing conversation, 
as if the minister of the Gospel could not talk upon 
any subject but religion, without destroying his per- 
sonal dignity, acting sacrilegiously by his professed 

• James's " Earnest Ministry.*' 
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sanctity, or OTertuming the strait-laced decoruin which, 
he must keep up by virtue of his office. The clergy, 
man must enter his parishioners' houses as the cheer, 
ful family Mend; condliating, by the bright kindli- 
ness of his manner, the affection of its inmates ; engag- 
ing in general conversation, when he can do so consis- 
tently ; accommodating himself to the ways of the little 
circle ; taking an interest in their plans, their arrange- 
ments, their business ; sympathizing in their joys and 
sorrows ; and performing all this with the one great aim 
and object before him — of doing them some spiritual 
good. Nevertheless, he must ever pray that the door 
of his lips may be kept, so that he offend not with his 
tongue, never forgetting what is due to his character 
as a minister, and making it a rule on no occasion to 
leave a parishioner's house where he has been visiting 
without saying a word for Christ — letting his people 
see plainly, that however he may interest himself in their 
temporal afiairs, he ever has before him the considera- 
tion of the vast importance of attending to the one 
thing needful — of urging them to choose that good 
party which, once theirs, shall never be taken from 
them." 

" The pastoral work of a clergyman is defined by 
Bridges, as being the personal application of the pulpit 
ministry to the proper individualities of our people — 
looking upon them severally, as having a distinct and 
separate daim upon our attention, care, and anxiety ; 
urg^g each of them as far as possible, to the concerns 
of eternity — commending to their hearts a suitable ex- 
hibition and offer of salvation." 

"Yes; 'Bridges' Christian Ministry' is an invalu- 
able book. It would be well if every young aspirant 
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to the holy office of the ministry could be persuaded 
to study it thoroughly and prayerfully." 

Breakfast was concluded. 

" At two o'clock," said the Vicar, " I shall be at 
your service." 

A very punctual clock-work sort of a man is the 
Vicar of Dale End ; and a very punctual clock-work 
sort of a parish is Dale End itself, as I am given to 
understand I Not that it was always so. By no means. 
When first the present Vicar arrived, the whole parish 
was just half-an-hour late ; nothing ever was known 
to take place at the time that it ought to have taken 
place. If Farmer A. had been invited to meet Farmer 
B. on a little matter of business, at ten o'clock in the 
morning. Farmer A. knew, that if he kept his appoint- 
ment just half-an-hour late, he would be in excellent 
time. And so it was through everything else. Fune- 
rals were late — ^people came late into church — children 
came late into school — ^men and women came late to be 
married— everything was late. But the Vicar had at- 
tempted and accomplished wonders in this respect. 
He reasoned with them so plainly and so kindly upon 
the folly and inconvenience of never being in time with 
anything, that even Dick Waxy, the cobbler, (Fanny 
told me) once the most unpunctual man in the village, 
declared, that " No one could choose but hearken to 
the minister, he spoke so sensible like." I ascertained it 
to be a fact, that this individual, who is a capital work- 
man, sends home their new shoes to his customers the 
very day on which he had promised to do so. " This, 
you know," said Fanny, " was a great reformation !'* 
" Ah," said the Vicar's wife, during the forenoon of 
to-day, " who can tell the evils of unpunctuality and 
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procrastination ! I am sure, if I had not a fixed hour for 
my domestic duties, I should never have time for any- 
thing. It is quite wonderful the amount of time I 
seem to save by a little foresight and method in making 
my arrangements for the day ; in this way all my little 
duties are got over at their own proper time, and my 
mind is then undisturbed and composed enough to at- 
tend to the girls, without fear of any ordinary inter- 
ruption. I found that it required some little degree of 
energy to acquire the habit of doing things at the 
right time ; but I have been in establishments where 
this is not attended to, and have seen the discomfort 
and constant annoyance which I venture to say is the 
invariable result." 

" You are quite right," I replied — my conscience 
smiting me sorely, on recollecting that I had been five 
minutes late for prayers this morning. '* And do not 
you think that punctuality in little things is the most 
difficult to acquire ?" 

" Certainly I do," said she, laughing. " Many per- 
sons can manage to catch the * Express' from London, 
who fail of being down in time for prayers of a morn- 
ing ! And then you may often observe and meet with 
people, who are just a little behindhand with every- 
thing in which they themselves are concerned. Dinner 
cools on the table for twenty minutes before they are 
ready to eat it. They do not even go to get ready for 
their drive imtil the horses have been fidgetting at the 
hall-door for a quarter of an hour ; and if they are en- 
gaged to dine at a neighbour's, five miles ofi*, they aie 
just setting out when the dinner is ready to be laid on 
the table. The worst part of the business is, that these 
sort of people do not themselves feel half the incon- 
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venience resulting from their unpunctualitj, which ' 
those around them do. For instance, those who know 
that dinner cools on the tahle, and are kept waiting, 
feel much more annoyance than the individual win 
keeps them. Those who are leisurely dressing them* 
selves to go out, although half-an-hour late, feel much 
less annoyance than the poor coachman, who cannot 
keep his impatient horses quiet« Those who arrive 
late at a dinner party have to endure much less of the 
mental disquietude that disturhs the usually placid 
breast of the hostess, who dreads the spoiling of the 
viands. In short, I believe impunctuality to be one 
of the most selfish of sins — one productive of extra* 
ordinary discomfort and annoyance to all with whom 
the unpunctual man or woman comes in contact 
Moreover, the unpunctual master and mistress ruin 
their servants. The cook who knows that ' the family' 
are never ready for dinner, will never care to have 
dinner ready at the right time. The coachman who 
knows that his master and mistress will never be ready 
to drive at the appointed hour, will prefer being half- 
an-hour behind time at the door, to having his highly- 
fed horses jumping out of their skins to no purpose. 
And, alas ! if there are children in the family, too often 
does the hahit of unpunctuality become so firmly rooted 
within them, that months and years fail to eradicate it." 

** I wonder what can be the causes that produce un- 
punctuality." 

" Why, I think one is, that perhaps we are apt to be 
very desirous of continuing longer than we ought to 
do, at some agreeable occupation — unwilling to lay 
it aside ; and thus encroach upon that portion of time 
which ought to be devoted to something else." 
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it " Mamma !" interrupted Fanny, " that was like me 
« one day last week, when I was so anxious to finish raking 
■H that new border, that I went on until there was only 
di one minute left till dinner, and by the time I had 
ii' changed my shoes, and washed the earth off my hands, 
e' and smoothed my hair, dinner was half over." 
i ** An excellent instance, Fanny, of the truth of 
: what I had been saying. Another cause of unpunctua- 
lity is, a slow, loitering, sauntering way, people get 
into of doing everything, as well as a constant putting 
off from moment to moment, of what ought to be done 
instantly. This, in the case of a person who really 
has a good deal to do, is a most melancholy business ! 
On such a principle, much work cannot be got through ; 
indeed, I have heard people complaining that they had 
not time for half they had to do, and who were obliged 
to spend part of the day in a hurry and bustle — trying 
in vain to get through their duties properly — who had 
no one but themselves to blame, because many pre- 
cious moments were wasted in indolent, sauntering 
idleness — ^for I can call it nothing else. Procrastina- 
tion is a fearful thing ; for he who procrastinates in 
little matters, is but too likely to procrastinate in great 
matters. It is, alas ! only by the following up of some 
sad result from this sinful habit, that many persons are 
led to see how wrong it is — when it is too late to 
remedy the evil that has been done." 

"And, oh!'* said I, '*if procrastination is thus so 
great an evil in earthly matters, how fearful does it ap- 
pear when contemplated in relation to things spiritual. 
That * more convenient season,' how seldom it comes !'* 
The clock struck two. The Vicar entered. — " Are 
you ready ?" " Quite," said I. 
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We set forth, and having spent five mmates in a 
friendly chat with the old man at the lodge, entered 
the village. Turning off the main street — if street 
it can be called — we stopped at the door of a very 
small habitation. The Vicar knocked gently, 

** Who's that ?" cried a sharp little voice from the 
interior. The Vicar smiled and knocked again without 
answering. 

"Who's that? Can't ye answer whomsoever ye are?— 
I'm too old and stiff to be jumping up to open the door 
for every one as calls.*' And then the speaker from 
within indulged in a merry little sharp laugh. 

The Vicar opened the door and entered, 

" £h, dear heart alive I it's the minister. I beg 
your pardon, sir, I'm sure, a hundred times. I thought 
it were a small child, or mayhap a neebour !" 

** Well, Betty, and how are you to-day ? — Better, I 
hope ?" 

*' Better, thank the Lord, sir — a very deal better. 
I*ve pain enough in my old back at times to make 
me shriek quite out loud (here she enjoyed the little 
sharp laugh again) ; but what's that compared with 
others? Eh, dear, no! An old thing like me, past 
eighty ; sure I'm wonnerful hearty — I am .'" 

" You are, Betty, indeed — and well I know you 
have a thankful spirit; but I think the best part 
of your thankfulness is not felt for your heartinestj 
is it ?" 

" O, no, no, sir — no .'" said the aged woman, chang- 
ing her tone of voice, and looking upward — a cheerful 
smile meanwhile playing brightly upon her wizen, 
wrinkled face. " If that was all I had to be thankful 
for, there would be but a cold, cheerless look-out for 
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Betty Oibson's time to come. There's the place, sir 
[pointing to the sunny blue sky, through her little 
patched window), that I'm thankful for; and, eh, 
iear ! how'd I ever get there, if my Lord Jesus had 
lot come and died for poor sinful me ! Oh ! thanks 
Dver and over to Him who has loved me, and is willing 
to save my poor soul. Thanks to Him !" 

*' You'll have no pain in your back there, Betty ; no 
infirmities, no weaknesses, no trials. And only think, 
when you enter that other world, you will have left 
your old age behind you ; there you shall have your 
strength ' renewed as the eagles ;' there you will see 
— who will you see, Betty r" 
" Himself— the Lord !" 
" Why do you think you will see Him?" 
*' Sir, you're only trying me," said the old woman, 
smiling, *' but I'll tell you where you'll find the reason. 
It's down in the 14th chapter of John's Gospel, and — 
I think — the 3rd verse. Read it, sir, if you will." 

** * I will come again and receive you unto myself, 
that where I am, there ye may be also." 

The Vicar and Betty Gibson kept up an animated 
conversation for about a quarter of an hour, after 
which, the former rising, said — " I cannot remain 
longer with you to-day, Betty — I have a great many 
things to do ; so good-bye. Here is a little help for 
you out of the sacramental money, and if you send, or 
come to the vicarage, you will find a little packet of 
tea and sugar — a present from your friend. Miss 
Fanny." 

" Thank you, sir — thank you, and may God reward 
you and yours for your kindness to a poor old woman. 
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Poor^ did I say ? — why (here was the little sharp laugh 
again), * I have all, and abound ; the Lord make me 
more grateful for all His mercies !" 

" That," said the Vicar, as we left the cottage, " is 
always a house of refreshment to me. Such a thank- 
ful, happy-spirited old creature as she is ! Two shil- 
lings a- week, and a small portion of the sacramental 
alms, is all she has to live on, and yet you heard her 
say — and from her heart too — ' I have all, and abound/ 
Stop ; by way of contrast, we may as well look in here, 
en passant,** 

We entered the dwelling of another old woman, who, 
although she appeared to be in better circumstances 
than Betty Gibson, was of a very different spirit. 

" Good morning, Sally ; I hope you are well to-day.'* 

" No, I aint. I'm as I always am — weak and bad ; 
no one knows what / suffer, and Tve no one that cares 
whether I'm well or ill. It's nothing but cough, cough, 
all the daylong ; and I get no rest at nights, — and I've 
hardly enough to keep body and soul together, — and 
the pain in my head distracts me, — and my joints are 
so stiff that I can but just get across the room, — and 
I m took constant with such a pampilation and heavin' 
at the heart, — and " 

" O, Sally, Sally !" interrupted the Vicar, in a plea- 
sant voice, " cheer up, my friend, cheer up ! Don't be 
80 fond of looking on the dark side of things. I don't 
doubt but that you have many troubles and trials " 

" Ay, that have I, plenty of 'em." 

'* Yes I and can't you remember any mercies you 
have received as well ?" 

Sally shook her head gloomily. 
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" Come, I must refresh your memory for you. Where 
shall I begin? — 1. You have very tolerable health com- 
pared with poor Ellen Hackett, who has been bed- 
ridden for seven years. 2. You have a shilling a- week 
more than Betty Gibson, besides getting help now and 
then from your son in America. 3. You have a good- 
natured little grandchild, who does everything you bid 
her, although you are very cross to her sometimes. 4. 
You are at this moment enjoying a cup of as good tea 
as I woidd wish to drink, and some nice bread and 
butter. ' 5. I see a very comfortable-looking bed over 
there in the comer; and you have a capital, thick, 
warm flannel petticoat, given to you at Christmas. 6. 
Your house is allowed you rent free. O Sally, Sally, 
don't make much of your trials, thinking little of your 
blessings. Count up your mercies instead of your 
grievances, and you will find, that if you spent all the 
day in thanking God, you could not praise Him half 
enough for all that He has done for you. And, Sally, 
remember that there was One who bore a weight of 
Woe, to which your trials are as nothing. He bore all 
patiently ; ' He was led as a lamb to the slaughter, and 
as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so He opened 
not His mouth.' While on earth, although the foxes 
have holes, and the birds of the air have nests. He 
had not where to lay His head. Think that He suf- 
fered all — even death itself — for your sake and »iy 
sake ; and then, Sally, instead of murmuring and 
fretting, because you have some few trials attendant 
upon old age, rather let your heart be raised up in 
praise, saying with David, * Bless the Lord, O my soul, 
and forget not all His benefits.' " 
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" There's my daughter-in-law, — she behaves bad to 
me, and her husband aint no better. I tell him the 
Book says, ' Children, obey your parents.' " 

** Very true ; and the Book says something more, for 
it tells parents not to ' provoke their children to wrath.' 
Now, I heard you speaking in a very passionate, pro- 
voking way to John the other day. I do not want to 
excuse him, but there are faults on both sides. If I 
speak a word on the matter to John — quite from my- 
*8elf, you know — will you pray to God to keep you from 
losing your temper, and from speaking so sharply? 
You know perfectly, Sally, that I say all this to you 
because I wish you well." 

** Yes, sir, I know that, and thank you. My temper 
does sometimes get the start of me like ; I'll try and be 
more gentle and Christianly to John, and more thankful 
to God." 

" Remember that verse, Sally, * Without Me ye can 
do nothing.' Now, good-bye for to-day." 

*' Good-bye, sir. Thank you, for calling." 

" Poor woman !** said the Vicar, " she is always put- 
ting herself to imaginary torture on visionary racks! 
She is far better oflf than many others of her sort, and 
yet is always complaining. She is not singular in this; 
among high and low, rich and poor, old and young, I 
have frequently met with persons of a like disposition; 
perpetually crushing themselves under imaginary bur- 
dens, having an ample supply of wholesome manna, 
and yet lusting after quails. Nor is this spirit of mur- 
muring confined to people of the world; it is, alas! 
too often to be found in the child of God, and fre- 
quently, moreover, excused and indulged, instead of 
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being combated and overcome in tbe Lord's strength. 
The fact is, we are too full of love for our cherished 
selves— too puflfed up with complacent self-conceit, to 
dwell much upon our own faults. Our hearts are 
amazingly deceitful ; very apt to delude us into main* 
taining a much more favourable opinion of ourselves 
than we deserve ; and so, rigid, impartial self-examina- 
tion is neglected. When the much-required discipline 
of the rod comes, we profess to be surprised — feel as it 
were injured, and, instead of meekly saying, * I have 
sinned,' kissing the instrument of chastisement, we 
would try to dash it from us, were we able, with a re- 
bellious hand ; and failing in this, we reluctantly sub- 
mit, with as bad a grace as possible. As a remedy, we 
must ceaselessly crave the all-powerful grace of God, 
to perform that for which nature is not sufficient. 
Philip Henry used to say to his family, ' My dear chil- 
dren, the grace of God will make a little go a great 
way.' The enjoyment of every outward comfort, and 
the bearing up under every trouble, depends very much 
upon the state of the mind. In the believer, this state, 
or frame of mind will, under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, be thankful, tranquil, happy ; and, whatsoever 
may be his temporal circumstances, he will exclaim, 
with old Betty Gibson, or rather with the inspired 
Apostle, * I have all, and abound!' ** 

May lO^A. — During our walk to-day I again renewed 
the subject of extempore preaching. 

'* The preaching of the Gospel," said the Vicar, 
•* whether we do or do not make upe of written ser- 
mons, is, without doubt, the most important part of mi- 
nisterial operation. True, indeed, is that declaration of 
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Baxter, in his * Reformed Pastor,' where he describes 
preaching as heing ' a work that requireth greater 
skill, and especially greater life and zeal, than any of 
us bring to it.' One thing we must ever remember, 
namely, the necessity there exists for careful prepara- 
tion. It is mentioned in Scripture as being a proof of 
the wisdom of a royal preacher, that while he still 
taught the people knowledge, he himself ' gave good 
heed, and sought out, and set in order many proverbs.' 
If for a moment we reflect upon the varied spiritual 
wants of our people, it will be manifest how much need 
there is that we not only select the most appropriate 
subjects for bringing the truth before them, but that 
we should seek for that wisdom which cometh from 
above to enable us to work out our subjects substan- 
tially and effectively. This cannot be done, as a general 
rule, without earnest, close, prayerful preparation. Here, 
then, is the great danger of extempore preaching. Few 
men will be foimd to attempt it except those who have 
some natural fluency, or at least readiness for clothing 
their thoughts in words. This very fluency, particularly 
when it exists in persons of an indolent disposition, ^p- 
pears to do away with the necessity of preparation. The 
preacher — especially if he is about to address a small 
country congregation — thinks of a subject — glances his 
eye over the text — ^feels that he himself understands it 
sufficiently, as he supposes, to preach upon to * such 
ignorant people.' * O,' says he, * I needn't prepare 
this much ; it is a very simple, easy subject ; I am sure 
to get on with it well enough once Fm in the pulpit.' 
Now, where there is little preparation there will be 
little prayer; because, however a man may strive to 
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cheat his conscience in this respect, still there will he a 
feeling hanging ahout him that he has not done right 
in preparing his suhject so little ; and no one hut a hy- 
pocrite can ask God to hless him and give him success 
in an undertaking for the furtherance of which he has 
neglected to make use of the means which Ood has 
placed within his reach. The • consequence is, that 
when Sunday comes, he mounts the pulpit, having nei- 
ther made use of the means afforded to him hy God, 
nor sufficiently sought for that blessing without which 
all our words — no matter how fluently they may be 
delivered — must fall to the ground. It is simply 
impossible that a man can be constantly engaged in 
expending his knowledge and understanding, with. 
out at the same time constantly gathering in an 
amount proportionate to the expenditure. Bridges, in 
speaking upon this subject in his ' Christian Ministry,' 
quotes the following passage from an old author: — 
' Preaching is not a labour of the lips, and an idle talk 
of the tongue, from a light imagination of the mind ; 
but is indeed an uttering of God's truth from a serious 
meditation of the heart, in sound judgment^ acquired 
through God's blessing, hy diligent labour and study to 
profit God^s people.^ It is also said of Jewel that he 
never would preach in the smallest village without pre- 
vious meditation and prayer, as well as jotting down 
the leading heads of his discourse. One other remark 
I must make while on the subject. Preparation in 
itself will prove of little avail, unless we have previously 
sought for the unction of the Spirit to be applied to the 
soul. An intellectual preparation will not do. Spiritual 
things can only be spiritually discerned. If we wish to 
be made the instruments of refreshing the souls of 
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Others, we must seek to be ourselves refreshed by the 
dews of the Holy Spirit. That preparation for public 
duty is alone according to the mind of God, which i» 
commenced and carried on from moment to moment, 
and from hour to hour, in a spirit of prayer, and unda 
constant conviction of inherent inability, followed op 
by an earnest thirsting after the teaching of the Com- 
forter. It is absurd to expect the live coal from the 
altar to touch our lips in the pulpit, if we have ne- 
glected to seek for its application to our hearts and an- 
derstandings in the study." 

*' Is, then, the danger of neglecting sufficient prayerful 
preparation the only one that you see in connexion with 
extempore preaching ?" 

" There is another great danger — ^namely, lest pride 
should be fostered. The earnest, zealous clergyman, 
especially if he be an energetic, faithful, lively, exciting 
preacher, cannot at all times escape hearing words of 
praise from those around him. In some cases it may 
be the outpouring of loving hearts ; ' out of the abun- 
dance of the heart the mouth speaketh ;' and those who 
love and value their minister cannot at all times restrain 
themselves from speaking in a commendatory strain, 
even to his face. Others may address him in the words 
of mere self-interested flattery. He hears himself 
spoken of in his parish, and perhaps among surround- 
ing parishes, as a * good preacher.' Alas ! he is but a 
man — Satan is close on the watch to trip up his enemy ; 
a feeling of self-satisfaction — mixed up, it is true, with 
gratitude to God — pervades his breast. Perhaps his 
church, as is likely enough, may begin to fill better 
than it used to do in the former minister's time ; per- 
haps some strange faces from distant parishes may be 
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seen here and there among his own flock ; perhaps his 
wife, in her love and aflection for him, may come home 
some day overflowing with joy at having heard him so 
highly spoken of by Mr. A. or Mrs. B., and lauded on 
account of his zeal, his energy, his faithfulness, and so 
on. As I said before, the minister is but a man. The 
feeling of self-satisfaction increases to self-conceit — 
while gratitude to God for imparted gifts grows less 
and less fervent. Satan whispers, 'What a capital 
preacher you must be to fill your church so well ! Only 
think of people walking six or seven miles out of ano- 
ther parish to hear you ! How much better a man you 
are than Mr. D., who, although a clergyman, hunts, 
and fishes, and shoots, and plays at cards ! What a 
holy man you must be to be spoken so well of by that 
good creature Mr. A., and by that worthy Christian 
woman Mrs. C So reasons the evil one — too often, 
alas ! is he listened to ; and what is the result ? The 
minister may be zealous and active, but the motive is 
changed. It is the zeal and activity of the Pharisee, 
having this for its object, ' to be seen of man.' O, may 
God give us each more humility, more heartfelt self- 
loathing, more of that spirit under the influence of 
which Jeremiah exclaimed, ' Ah ! Lord God ! behold 
I cannot speak, for I am a child.' " 

** Then you think that the mere fact of extempore 
preaching is apt to gender pride in the preacher ?" 

"I do, because I believe that the lively, energetic 
preacher, particularly if he i» gifted with an agreeable 
person and manner, will be enabled to call his gifts 
and talents — whatsoever they may be, whether limited 
or extensive — into greater exercise when under the ex- 
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citing influence of A^ar^.preaching, than when meidy 
reading a previously written sermon. This may not 
always be so. I myself have on one or two occasions 
heard a written sermon delivered in a thoroughly ex- 
temporary manner ; but this is rarely the case. It fol- 
lows, then, that the more a preacher's gifts, talents, 
energy, action, &c., are called out, the more attentively 
he will be listened to and admired ; and we all know 
that being admired gendereth to pride." 

*' If such be the case, is it not wiser to remoTC ■ 
the danger by never trusting ourselves to preach 
extempore? (I*m speaking as if I was already or- 
dained !)" 

" No, certainly not. If a man is conscious of pos- 
sessing a talent for preaching extempore, I conceive 
that in not doing so he is simply hiding his talent in 
the earth, like the unprofitable servant. I feel con- 
vinced that such preaching is far more attentively lis- 
tened to, and generally more efiectual, with God's bless- 
ing, than that from written sermons ; and this being 
the case, the man who has a talent for it, and yet re- 
fuses to exercise that talent, is, in my opinion, hold- 
ing back from making use of God's gifts to God's ho- 
nour and glory. The gifts of God, whether mental or 
corporeal, are to be used, but at the same time with 
earnest prayer that we may be restrained from abusing 
them. Bodily strength, health, beauty, a pleasing 
address, learning, knowledge, education, are all gra- 
cious gifts, tending to be of use to ourselves and others, 
and yet at the same time liable to abuse. We must 
not on this latter account seek to destroy them, but, on 
the contrary, as good stewards, improve them, to the 
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lionouT of God, the benefit of our fellow-men, as well 
is to our own well-being." 

** You say that in your opinion extempore preaching 
x>sse8ses certain advantages over the reading of written 
(ermons. What are these advantages ?" 

** We must remember that one great object in preach- 
n^ ia, the reconciliation of sinners to God, together 
ffdth their ultimate and complete salvation, when they 
ire thus reconciled, through the blessed instrumentality 
>f the Lord Jesus Christ. We must make use of what 
ive believe to be the most effectual means for carrying 
>n this work. The great want in much of the modern 
preaching seems to be, a lively, vivacious, active me- 
thod, instead of that which is dull, heavy, lifeless, stiff, 
formal. There are before us many who have within 
thera an obscure intellect needing to be informed, and 
added to this, the hard and stony heart needing to be 
convinced of sin, aroused, startled, awakened, impressed. 
To gain the attention of such persons at all, it is neces- 
sary that we should speak to them ! let them see that 
what we are saying is coming direct from our souls ! 
that we are really anxious that their reluctant hearts 
should be moved. I believe that if we wish to appear 
to men as those who are burning with desire for their 
salvation, we must really /ecZ sp. We must in our 
own spirit be conscious of the longing desire that they 
should be delivered from eternal death. Now, I cannot 
imagine that the man who does feel this longing desire — 
from whose eyes rivers of waters run down, because 
men keep not God's law — could in the calm quietude 
of his study set down his thoughts upon paper in a 
manner so likely to be effectual for arousing and con- 
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Yincing, as if he gare utterance to them fresh from t 
glowing hearty with the Tery objects of his solidtude 
before his e jes — the excitement of a holy anxiety 
urging him on from word to word, from sentence to 
sentence — the very expression of his face acting as na 
index to his soul, portraying the depth of his emotion 
— his whole body, soul, and spirit combining in one 
passionate effort to lead perishing sinners to a sense of 
their danger, and of the loving mercy of a tender Sa* 
viour ! I only speak my own feelings from my own ex- 
perience. Far be it from me to object to the opinions 
of the many true and faithful servants of God, who 
speak of the superior advantages of the writing system. 
Still I cannot but think that the extemporary preacher 
has the advantage in being able to draw out the sym- 
pathy of his congregation — ^in reaching their hearts— 
in improving passing events, or even occurrences in the 
congregation, which otherwise must have been lost A 
written sermon may be better put together, perhaps 
better digested — more beautiful as far as the stringing 
of words together is concerned ; but the preacher loses 
the benefits resulting from the fact, that animatipn is, 
no doubt, increased — warmth and vigour and force of 
expression augmented by the immediate contact with 
our people in the presence of God. I confess, for my 
own part, that 1 have always found a greater difficulty 
in expressing my thoughts on paper in my study than 
by word of mouth, imagined at the moment, in the 
pulpit. It may appear strange, but I can only say that 
so it is, and ever has been with me. I like to account 
for it in this way : that when I stand up to preach in 
the pulpit, with nothing before me but my Bible and a 
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few notes, I am entirely dependent upon supernatural 
strength and assistance — I feel that I must look en- 
tirely out of self, and that if I succeed in the delivery 
of my sermon, it will be the result, simply and entirely, 
of the strength and powers vouchsafed to me by my 
God. My poor, weak faith is called out into vigorous 
exercise — I am led to trust Him more, to pray more, 
and while making use of all the means in my power in 
preparing my sermons, I enter upon the delivery of 
them in simple reliance on the strength imparted to me 
by God, in conjunction with the teaching of the eter- 
nal Spirit. However, Bridges is right when he says, 
that * A sermon written or unwritten may be alike the 
fruit of prayer, and the exercise of faith ; and according 
to the spirit of the composition, and the principles in 
action, not according to the mode of its delivery, is it 
accepted and honoured. In either case there is the 
same need of faith, and the same difficulty in its exer- 
cise. In either case is the same danger of formality ; 
nor is it easier to say whether the dependence upon 
the book or upon the gift is more natural or delusive.' " 
May \Zth, — ^It has been so very cold for the last few 
days that we have thoroughly enjoyed a blazing fire in 
the evenings. The Vicar contrives almost always to 
spend the evenings with his family. We generally 
have either * reading out * or some interesting conversa- 
tion. Since my arrival, however, books have been 
usually laid aside, and interesting subjects conversed 
upon instead — that is, after the children have gone to 
bed. As long as they are down stairs there is an un- 
ceasing hubbub ! It is an understood thing that if 
papa remains in the dining or drawing-rooms for an hour 
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or two after dinner, he must take the consequences, lay 
aside his gravity, and join the merry little ones in l^eir 
games. But when bed-time comes, and every little 
body has kissed and said good-night, then we once 
more become serious. 

*' I had accompanied the Vicar to the village school 
in the forenoon, and listened to him examining some 
of the children in the Church Catechism, and various 
parts of Scripture. We were now led, by some remark 
of mine, to speak on the subject of education in general. 

" As an Irishman," said the Vicar, " I naturally take 
a great interest in the education struggle at this time 
bemg carried on in Ireland/' 

" Oh,** said I, " tell me something about it. Not 
being myself an Irishman, nor having any peculiar in- 
terest in the country, I have thought little of the edu- 
cation question, which seems at present to be creating 
so great a sensation." 

" The facts," said he " are simply as follows : — 
There are at present two great systems of education 
at work in Ireland — the one totally distinct from, and 
opposed to the other. The one is carried on under the 
* National Board ; ' the other works under a society 
called the ' Church Education Society.' The National 
schools receive pecuniary aid from the State, and enjoy 
in every way possible the support of Government. You 
will meet with them all over the country. The Church 
Education schools are totally destitute of any assistance 
or encouragement from Government whatsoever." 

" Is it true that the National schools are in several 
instances under the control of the Romish priests ?" 

*' Several ! A great majority of them are under the 
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^press patronage of the priests, who, having complete 
)ntrol over them, do exactly as they like." 

** Is it possible ? Then it follows that the principal 
eans made use of by Government for the education of 
le poor in Ireland tends in most cases to bring them 
3 in Popish principles/* 

*' Most assuredly it does. Whereas the Church Edu- 
ition Society places its schools under the management 
■ Protestants, who are all members of the Irish branch 
'the Protestant Church." 

** What then is it, that leads Government to think so 
ell of the National schools, as to induce her Majesty's 
inisters to bestow upon them their exclusive support?" 

" Why, the great reason is, that the National are 
ipposed to be ' mixed' schools — i, e,, numbering both 
joman Catholic and Protestant children among their 
ttendants." 

" And what reason is given by Government for not 
upporting, or, at least, giving no aid to the schools 
mder the Church Education Society?" 

" Simply for this reason, that the managers of the 
Society's schools will not give up their .foundation prin- 
Jiple, of free, imrestricted access to the Holy Bible." 

*' Is it not the case, that in all the National schools 
Romanists and Protestants are mixed together ?*' 

** Certainly not. I have seen it stated on the very 
best and most trustworthy authority, that out of the 
t,790* National schools in Ireland, 3,180 are under 
Romanists — all of which latter, deducting 400, are under 
•he immediate control of priests. What is the natural 

* Spring, 1863. 
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consequence ? Why, that all the children in these 
schools get no other religious instruction than, what is 
contained in Romish catechisms, or what they may lean 
from the lips of the priest ; and the Word of God ii 
totally excluded/* 

'* When I was in Dublin for about a week, last yeai, 
I went to see the * Model National schools,' and I cod- 
fess I was pleased with what I saw.** 

"Very likely, and so many besides yourself have 
been. But let me ask, did you imagine when you were 
inspecting those schools that they were models and ex- 
amples of all the other National schools in the coun- 
try ?" 

" Yes, I certainly supposed so." 

" Then you supposed very wrongly — such is not the 
fact. In many cases there is no resemblance between 
these well-got-up Dublin models and other schools 
bearing the same name, and professing to be under the 
same management throughout the country. Indeed, 
some little time ago, when a certain Irish Romish bi- 
shop was about to establish a * model school * in a 
southern city, he came to a dead stop, on discovering 
that his model school must be conducted on a marvel- 
lously different plan from that on which the generality 
of the schools with which he was acquainted, in con- 
nexion with the Board, were conducted. Now, the 
Romanists do not profess to approve of, or, indeed, to 
tolerate the books that are recommended by the Com- 
missioners of the Board — the result of which is, that 
those of the National schools which are under the imme- 
diate management of Romanists — t. c, 3,180 out of 
4,790 — are instructed only out of Romish catechisms, 
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ich is carefully taught the invocation of the Virgin 
, as well as all the other unscriptural and blasphe- 

doctrines held by the apostate Church. Then, 
, if you were to travel through the country, and 
those of the National schools which are under 
Lished Church management, you might be de- 
l as to the general working of the system; for 
the one exception, that access to the Bible is re- 
jd, they are good schools. Again, were you to 
hose of the schools which are imder the manage- 
of Presbyterians in connexion with the Board, 
ould again be deceived ; for they declare that they 
it a rule to read the Bible, ' being in connexion 
he Board merely on their own conditions/ " 
ou did not give me a direct answer as to whether 
;ally the case, that in the National schools Pro- 
t and Romanist children are mingled together." 
3 give you a correct answer, I must refer to the 
ics of the several societies. Here we have the 
s items down in black and white, as they were 

in the last Reports. In the National schools 
wrere at that time 424,717 Romanists, 67,210 Pro- 
ts. Now, do not imagine that, as is asserted, 
children are all mingled together ; let us examine 
itter a little more minutely. Out of the 67,210 
(tants before mentioned, more than 40,000 are 
jTterians, belonging wholly to Presbyterian schools, 
Presbyterian management, in connexion 'on their 
Dnditions with the Board.' Out of the remainder, 
J told that 24,000 children are members of the 
ished Church, in schools managed by Protestants 
the Board ; and 3,000 are Dissenters. Now, it 

D 
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follows from all these statistics, that in those schools 
which are under the immediate control of the priests, 
constituting nearly three-fourths of the whole number, 
the children are mainly Romanists, and there is not the 
admixture that the promoters of the National school 
system so confidently boast of ; whereas, at the pie- 
sent moment there are in the schools of the Church 
Education Society nearly 105,000 children, out of which 
upwards of 30,000 are Romanists ; and in those schools 
you may see the little Protestant and the little Roman- 
ist, standing side by side, the Word of Life in their 
hands, drawing therefrom that sacred inspired instruc- 
tion which the Church of Rome and her handmaiden, 
the National Board, endeavour so strenuously to deny 
to them." 

" Then, the real state of the case is this, that the 
Church Education Society does contain within itself that 
desideratum which the National Board professes to, but 
does not in reality contain — namely, the power of col- 
lecting together both Romanist and Protestant children, 
and setting before them, each and all alike, the whole 
and unlimited Word of God." 

*' Exactly so." 

'^ But do not the Romanist parents object to their 
children coming to schools where the Bible is read 
openly ?*' 

" Very few of them in these days would object, were 
it not for the commands and threats of the priests ; and, 
even in spite of this, instances are becoming more fre- 
quent in which the parents gladly send their little ones 
to the Bible school, simply because it is a Bible school. 
This is found to be the case mostly in those districts 
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b are adjacent to the stations of that — I may almost 
miraculous society — the Society for Irish Church 
ions. Mr. Dallas has, indeed, been a heaven-sent 
enger of mercy to my poor but improving country, 
t is the cause of her improvement ? Simply this, 
the Bible is being brought to the houses and 
hs of the poor benighted ones, the Spirit of God 
iwhile taking and planting the seed contained 
in in their hearts ! Luxuriant is the crop that is 
iy springing up — so luxuriant that popery gnashes 
Dreaking teeth with vexation and disappointment ; 
ght well she knows that when the Bible is carried 
the Irishman's cabin, the priest walks out for ever, 
►ower of popery is there destroyed— darkness must 
flee before the light, and Homanism can find no 
or the soles of her feet in the dwelling where the 
! is taken as the sole rule of faith — the key to eter» 
fe — telling as it does of the one great Mediator,' 
emer. Saviour — the Lord Jesus Christ! With 
d to the National System of Education in Ireland, 
leve that it can never be productive of anything 
jvil. Its supporters may say what they like, but 

in the main a popish system. Roman Catholic 
•8 are the men of influence, and the HoYnan Catho- 
iest denounces the reading of God's Word. The 
)nal system has been set on foot and upheld with 
lire to concede to the prejudices of the priests ; 
therefore it follows, that that system virtually ex- 
s the Bible ! And what can we say to a system 
1 from unworthy motives of concession and expe- 
y permits, or rather enjoins virtually the setting 

of God's Holy Word ? When the priest wrests 
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from the hand of the little Romanist the Bible, what 
does he give him instead ? Perhaps the ' Glories of 
Mary,' with its abominable blasphemies, or at all 
events, those catechisms before alluded to which deny 
the existence of the second commandment, and teach 
the learner to look for forgiveness and eternal life only 
through the intercession of a dead saint or the Virgin 
Mary !" 

" Is it the case that the majority of the Irish clergy 
of the Established Church support the Church Educa- 
tion Society ?" 

" Four-fifths of their number are its firm supporters, 
and at their head stands the noble old primate — well 
backed up by such men as the Bishop of Ossory, the Bi- 
shop of Meath (Dr. Singer), the Bishop of Cashel, &c., &c. 

" And you think they will remain firm in their deter- 
mination to oppose a system which does not contain 
among its rules free, unrestricted access to God's 
Word ?" 

" Most assuredly they will, with God's help ! Listen 
to the words of one of the champions of the cause, the 
Bishop of Ossory : — ' We will neither rescind, nor alter, 
nor relax, our rule as to Scriptural education. It has 
been our fundamental principle from the first ; we held 
fast to it in all our struggles ; and in God's name, and with 
God's help, in summer or in storm, we never will let it go l'** 

" May God give them grace to remain firm in their 
noble resolution," I exclaimed, " and to persevere until 
the time comes, which surely it will, when we may hear 
of Scriptural education being universally propagated and 
inculcated throughout the length and breadth of our 
sister, Ireland!" 
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" Amen, a thousand times !" exclaimed the Vicar, and 
may He give to you, and to me, and to all who possess 
the sacred Word of God, grace to love it more — to 
study it more — and to make more ceaseless endeavours 
for its circulation among those who are perishing for 
lack of knowledge !" 

May 16/A. — I enjoyed a most delightful and rather 
exciting expedition yesterday. A near relative of the 
Vicar came to spend the day, and it was agreed upon 
that we should explore a very famous copper-mine in 
the immediate neighbourhood. The Vicar had already 
penetrated its depths. He told us that for persons who 
had good heads, and who were not apt to become ner- 
vous, there was no real danger. 

Leaving the vicarage soon after breakfast, we de- 
scended by a steep path into the valley, or rather dale, 
from which the village of Dale End derives its name. 
The scenery around us was wild and grand. 

" I think," said the Vicar, " there are few objects in 
nature which call forth greater admiration than a chain 
of mountdns, rising from the plains and valleys, in all 
the rude dignity of rugged majesty ! Who has not felt 
almost overwheming emotions on beholding for the first 
time the Bernese Alps — their summits enveloped in 
a mantle of snow, standing out in beautiful relief against 
the clear, blue sky ? Nor are our own mountains of 
Wales, Scotland, and Derbyshire to be overlooked. 
Even they are not without their majesty and beauty, 
whether contemplated during the fierce raging of a 
thunder-storm, or when reposing in the gentle calm 
of a summer's evening. But these noble features in 
the face of nature become yet more interesting when 
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we recollect, that €bcj are so often the depoMtories of 
those Tarions metals proTided by the All-wise Creator 
for the use of the hmnan race, and without which we 
should be so ntterlr at a loss as to how the aits of civi- 
lizalifm could be carried on and improYed.** 

" I belicTe," said I, *' the hills of Staffordshire and 
JJerbyshire hare been found to contain a Tmst quantity 
of copper and lead ore, which the mining of centuries 
has vet failed to exhaust.** 

*' The mine that we are now about to Tisit appears 
to be nearly exhausted. Time was when hundreds of 
men worked within its hollow depths ; now there are 
not more than eighteen or twenty."* 

*' Who is to be our guide ?" 

" One who loves the Lord Jesus Christ ! — an earnest, 
simple, straightforward Christian — one who can view 
the wonders contained in the cavernous recesses of Dale 
End mine, not only as a mere source of profit and 
worldly gain, but as the handiwork of Jehovah. As 
such he takes a pleasure in exhibiting and explaining 
the numerous objects of interest, which on all sides 
meet the eye of those who are adventurous enough to 
turn their backs upon the light of day, for the purpose 
of penetrating the dark gloom of the grottoes and ca- 
verns, natural and artificial, hidden in the depths of 
the mountain now majestically rising up before us." 

We soon arrived at the house of our guide, who had 
kindly undertaken to supply us with suitable garments 
for the occasion. Divesting ourselves of coats and 
waistcoats, we supplied their place by thick flannel 
shirts, buttoning close round the throat. Our hats too 
were laid aside — hard round " wide-a wakes " being 
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substituted. Thus equipped, and laughing heartily at 
the transformation which had taken place in our per- 
sonal appearance, we proceeded to the entrance of the 
mine. Here we found a couple of miners, with a supply 
of candles. We were each requested to carry one, the 
candlestick being a lump of clay, stuck into a wooden 
lantern. We now started on the expedition, having 
committed ourselves to the care of Him who is " about 
our path," as weU as " about our bed," and who " spies 
out all our ways.*' 

On entering the horizontal shaft or level, and hearing 
the door closed behind us— our eyes as yet unable, even 
with the light of seven or eight candles, to penetrate 
the gloom — a sensation almost approaching to awe 
came over us ; this, however, was speedily dispelled 
by the encouraging words of our guide, as well as of 
the Vicar, assuring us that we should meet with no 
real danger in those parts of the mine that we were 
about to explore. We had, indeed, determined before 
starting that no motives of mere curiosity should induce 
us to tempt Providence by needlessly " running into 
any kind of danger." The Christian may, and ought 
to be, bold as a lion in encountering danger, when in 
the direct and evident path of duty, or for the purpose 
of rescuing or benefiting a fellow- creature ; he must 
not, however, either knowingly or carelessly, put him- 
self into the way of it — such, in fact, would be casting 
himself from the " pinnacle of the temple," with the 
unjustifiable expectation that the angels should bear 
him up, lest he should <' dash his foot against a stone." 

Our route for some distance lay along a passage 
formed by sleepers, across which aie "^W^^ ^ 1^^ 
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planks, some of them very much decayed, and in many 
places scarcely strong enough to bear our weight, as 
we rested upon them. Underneath this planking flowi 
a rapid stream of water, varying from a few inches to 
a foot in depth ; so that we were consoled, by the re- 
flection, that the worst consequences attending a slip 
would be a scraped shin or a wet foot. In this manner 
we proceeded on what appeared to be an interminable 
journey, for about three hundred yards, and with no 
little amount of inconvenience, as the planking over 
the water was in some places not more than a foot in 
width, and the level itself, here and there, so low as to 
prevent us from standing upright. 

Soon, however, we were rewarded by a scene, the 
startling effect of which, to us novices in under-ground 
experience, was remarkable. We suddenly came into 
view of an immense water-wheel, of very great power ; 
its diameter being thirty-two feet, and its width across 
the staves about five feet. This huge engine is pat 
into motion by means of a stream of water collected 
from the upper parts of the mine, its use being to pump 
up from the lower the vast quantities of water which 
would, if allowed to accumulate, in a very short time 
render it impossible for the miners to carry on their 
operations. The enormous wheel, together with the 
machinery attached to it, appears to work over a dark 
and fearful-looking abyss ; the roar of the rushing 
water, increased by the echoes of the cavern and the 
loud booming of an occasional blast from below, fixes 
an impression upon the mind which never can be 
erased. A few yards from the water-wheel, we ob- 
served a capstan of large dimensions, formerly used 
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for raising ponderous weights to the horizontal level. 
Here also we discovered, in a sheltered little nook, a 
small walled-in chamber, containing a rude stone bench 
and a little fireplace. In this lonely spot an aged man 
used to spend many long nights — the sole watcher in 
those gloomy regions, his duty being to see that no 
aceident of any kind should happen to the machinery 
in connexion with the wheel. I learned from the 
Vicar that this aged man has since passed, away into 
an eternal existence. In his dying hour he professed 
to look alone to that Saviour Jesus, whose blood 
" cleanses from all sin." If, " as our hope is," his 
professions were sincere — if his foot was firmly planted 
upon the Rock of Ages — if he died in faith, " as seeing 
Him who is invisible," then his present dwelling-place 
must present a strange but glorious contrast to the 
Bcene of fearful and tumultuous gloom, in which were 
spent so many of his hours while on earth. 

Leaving the wheel, and striking off in another di- 
rection, we soon reached the spot from whence we 
were to commence our actual descent. Hitherto we 
had merely been exploring the heart of the mountain, 
by traversing horizontal levels. We now removed our 
candles from the wooden lanterns, and holding the 
lamp of clay which acted as a candlestick, in the left 
liand, thus leaving the right hand at liberty to grasp 
the staves of the ladder, we set forth in single file. 
The descent was curiously interesting, and although 
not actually dangerous, required no small amount of 
caution. Access to the lower parts of the mine is 
gamed by a series of ladders, some wood, and some 
chain, perhaps about forty in number. TVi^ '^oo^'eii 
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ladders are for the most part fitted with iron staves, in 
some places very much worn from the constant ascend- 
ing and descending of the miners. These ladders m 
supported by, and firmly fastened to, platforms from 
two to four feet square: into the sides of the roekl^, 
through which this perpendicular roadway is pierced, 1 1 
are driven hooks and stays of iron, of which a fim It. 
grasp may be maintained, rendering the passage, botk |^ 
upwards and downwards, comparatively easy to any 
person who is blessed with tolerably strong nerves, and 
an ordinary amount of courage. The chain of ladden 
is frequently broken by long cavernous passages and 
" opens," which are very acceptable resting-places for 
those who are unaccustomed to such constant climbing. 
One of these " opens " in particular, is of huge dimen- 
sions, and presented a very wonderful and strikingly- 
grand appearance, when partially illimiined by the can- 
dles of the miners, who had assembled to welcome us 
to the " lower part of the earth." 

It was at this spot that the Vicar gave us a most de- 
lightful surprise. Assembling the men around hinii 
and drawing from his bosom a hymn-book, he gave out 
the words of that beautiful hymn — 

" Hark ! the voice of love and mercy 
Sounds aloud from Calvary ; 
See ! the rocks are rent asunder ; 
Darkness veils the mid-day sky 
* It is finished !* 
Hear the dying Saviour cry." 

This hymn, sung by the miners to a solemn tunet 
produced a fine effect, echoing through the rugged 
vaults of this most extraordinary place of worship. 
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hymn concluded — the last echo of those solemn 

uttered by the world's Redeemer, when giving 

ghost — *' It is finished !'* — having died away in 

cesses of the cavern, the Vicar said, " Let us 

ry head was uncovered, every knee was bent, 
he pastor of his flock poured forth his heart in 
t supplication to the Omnipresent God ! Portions 

139th Psalm, so suitable to the occasion, were 
iced into the petition, and those whose daily 

led them to labour in the dangers of the dark 
of the earth were not forgotten in this impressive 
worship. 

scene I can never forget! The overwhelming 
I of rugged rock beneath, around, above us — the 
jBtinctly visible by the light of the candles which 
eld in his hand, some few of them with upraised 
jognizing the presence of an unseen God ; others, 
'h not naturally disposed to think seriously, 
pressed into seriousness by the solemnity of the 
d locality, either looking upon the ground on 

they knelt, or covering their eyes with their 
— the intense stillness, broken only by the voice 
er ; and lastly, the deep, earnest " Amen " at the 
sion of the blessing, all made an impression 
tie never to be erased ! 

"hither shall I go from Thy Spirit, or whither 
[ flee from Thy presence. If I ascend up into 
I, Thou art there. If I make my bed in hell. 

Thou art there. . . . Even there shall Thy 
ead me, and Thy right hand shall hold me. If I 
irely the darkness shall cover me, even the night 
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shall be light about me. Yea, the darkness hideik 
not from Thee ! the night shineth as the day ; ^ 
darkness and the light are both alike to Thee. . . . 
I will praise Thee I" — (Ps. cxxxix.) 

After this impressive scene and act, we continued 
our descent, until we reached a depth of 1 10 fathonM, 
the lowest extremity now attainable. The mine ii 
much deeper, but at present the water has so risen as 
to prevent a further descent. Here, then, we stood, 
having safely attained to the most remote point tbat 
was possible. How much there was to excite oor 
wonder ! — ^how much to interest I There we were, in the 
midst of a dense and impenetrable obscurity, in whick 
our feeble, murky lights were almost lost ; buried in 
the bowels of a mountain, with masses of rock, or ra- 
ther cliff, looking as if ready to fall and crush us to 
atoms. In such a scene our spirits could not but be 
raised upwards in reverential, loving awe to the great 
Being, whose word had formed the tremendous loca- 
lity — with whose works the mightiest operations of 
created beings are as the grain of sand, contrasted 
with the desert. It was hardly possible not to reflect 
upon the time that must have been spent, and the vast 
amount of labour that must have been expended by 
the original excavators many years ago, in scooping 
out even one of the narrow passages through which ve 
had groped our way, and to contrast this with the sub- 
lime opening words of God*s Book — " In the beginning, 
God created the heaven and the earth." By the word 
of His power that was created, which it has taken 
years and centuries of years, for successive generations 
of men, to bore with a few comparatively small pas- 
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89ges and excavations. And yet this forms but an 
idea of an atom, when compared with the stupendous 
whole of the created universe I 

After indulging in such reflections, and lifting up 
oar thoughts in grateful praise, that we — poor earth- 
worms — are the special objects of this great Creator's 
tender care, we once more betook ourselves to our work, 
and commenced our ascent by a rather different route 
from that by which we had descended. We met with 
some awkward passages here and there, but a kind 
Providence accompanied us, guarding us from every 
eyjl and danger, so that in due time, after having seen 
many more wonders, we withdrew our weary feet from 
tbe topmost stave of the topmost ladder. Then, once 
more traversing the horizontal level, we emerged into 
the light of day, having spent weU nigh four hours in 
the recesses of Dale End Mine. We felt that we had 
leason for thankfulness in having made this most inte- 
restiag and exciting excursion. A new field for con- 
templation had been opened out to us ; a class of God's 
works, different from any with which we had been pre- 
viously acquainted, had been exposed to our view ; we 
had been filled with a novel and impressive sense of the 
omnipresence of the Deity ! 

On our return to the Vicarage, I made inquiries of 
the Vicar with regard to the miners. 

" Some of them, alas !" he replied, " are reckless, 
careless, and thoughtless, unimpressed even by tbe 
fearful accidents which sometimes — though happily 
seldom — occur to their companions. But, on the other 
hand, there are those, who, thanks be to God, have 
felt, do feel, and, I trust, ever will feel, the presence 
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of their great Preserver with them in those dangerous 
positions where they are called to labour for their own 
support and that of their families. Often has my heart 
been cheered and edified by the expressions of pk)iu 
trust and confidence in the providence of God made use 
of by these men when speaking to me of the dangeff 
with which they are so familiar. Let us each and aU,** 
he added, " ascribe praise to that God whose creatures 
are his constant care. That so, whether we gaze upon 
the smiling corn-clad valley, the naked precipice, the 
verdure-robed plain, or the hollow depths of the mouB- 
tain, we may alike exclaim with David, * The worit« 
of the Lord are great : sought out of them that have 
pleasure therein.* * O Lord, our Governor, how excel- 
lent is Thy Name in all the earth !' " 

May 1 Sth. — A hopelessly wet day I I am not sorry, 
for I should like to journalize extensively with respect 
to our sayings and doings yesterday. 

I went out in the morning by myself visiting several 
houses. The people, without one exception, introduced 
conversation, the subject of which was their pastor. 

" Eh, dear !" said one, " but he's a good man ; won- 
derful !" 

" Never met so free a minister in my life," said ano- 
ther. '* Neither he nor ' the Missus ' is above talking 
to any one." 

" He makes very fine pieces in the pulpit," remarked 
a third. 

" Heart alive ! he's a rare parson," soliloquized a 
fourth. 

I retailed some of these speeches to the Vicar on my 
return. 
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'* Poor things ! it is not difRcult to make one's way 
to their hearts," said he. *' Once they are convinced 
of a sincere and friendly feeling heing entertained to- 
wards them, they soon feel affection which, in not a few 
cases, I helieye, amounts to attachment. Hence the 
longer a minister remains in one situation the more he 
is likely to he loved (that is, if he he a lovahle man !) 
and as a matter of consequence the more good he is 
likely to do, with God's hlessing. Oh, love ! love ! 
loTe !" exclaimed the Vicar, "what have you not — 
what can you not — and what will you not accomplish ! 
Love, God's love, has saved millions from everlasting 
agony. Love, Grod's love, it is that will crowd heaven with 
the company of the redeemed, so great a host as to be in- 
innumerable to all but. the divine calculator! Love, 
God's love — spiritually instilled into the believer's 
breast — it is that binds our hearts together, that fills 
^ with a burning desire to save our fellows, and so 
raises up some faint resemblance in the creature to the 
Saviour Creator !" 

" And,'* said the Vicar's wife, after he had left the 
room, ''it is love, God's love, that binds two hearts 
together with a stronger than iron chain — a chain im- 
clasped for a little space in death, but rivet ted in hea- 
v«i never to be sundered more !" 

The tears were in her eyes as she spoke* I now under- 
stood the Scriptural expression, " Married in the Lord.'* 
At two o'clock we, as usual, set forth on our after- 
noon's expedition. The Vicar had to make a call at 
some distance off, and so the little pony carriage was 
put into requisition. The conversation took a mission- 
ary turn. 
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''How I should like to go oat as a missionary!" 
said I. 

"Should you?" said he. "Why?" 

" Oh, I don't know particularly, but I think it must 
be a most exciting and deeply interesting work." 

" Then if you have no more particular reason to offer 
than that, pray take my advice, and remain at home." 

" Why, do not you agree with me that it is an ex- 
citing and deeply interesting work ?" 

" I have never tried it,'* he quietly returned. 

" Well, but do not you think it must be ?*' 

" Yes, I do — to the man who, after long and mature 
deliberation, fervent prayer, and seeking for his way to 
be made plain, goes forth, determined in Qod's strength 
to allow of no hardships to daunt him, no discourage- 
ments to cast him down, no dangers to intimidate him— 
who goes prepared for much discomfort, much self- 
denial, much reproach, much personal danger — and 
what, perhaps, is hardest to bear, much disappoint- 
ment. Disappointment is sadly trying to a sanguine 
mind : as to excitement, there may be plenty of it, but 
not, I should imagine, of a pleasing kind. Take care, 
my dear young friend, of entering upon any work too 
quickly and unadvisedly, but especially the missionary 
work. I know well that there is a very pleasing excite- 
ment in the preparation for missionary work — the very 
purchasing of the outfit, the parting with friends, the 
rather self-satisfying sensation of being a voluntary self- 
transporter to distant lands from so benevolent a mo- 
tive, being looked upon as something more than ordi- 
narily zealous by others. All this possesses a wonderful 
charm for a young, easily-excited, and perhaps ardently 
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zealous clergyman. Bounding over the blue waves, 
flying along before sweeping gales, in some matchless 
dipper-ship, leaving day by day miles of foaming ocean 
in her wake, will not tend to diminish this excitement ; 
at least it would not for such a sea-bird as I once used 
to be. But it is when the young missionary finds him- 
self, perhaps, alone in some far-off settlement or station, 
friendless and comfortless — meeting with little or no 
encouragement among the natives — having to encoun- 
ter hosts of difficulties at every step — ^it is then that the 
trying part of missionary labour commences — ^then, alas ! 
perhaps, the misguided young man, the victim of his 
own excited feelings, learns for the first time that he 
had failed to count the cost ; and feeling his inexpe- 
rience and unfitness for his work, be longs for home, 
and soon, broken down by disappointment and failing 
health, is obliged to return, having lost months of pre- 
cious time, and very much debilitated in body, as well 
as cast down in mind." 

** But," said I, " if this be the case, who could ever 
go out ?** 

'* I will tell you. The man who, under the influence, 
not of a temporary excitement, but of a sincere desire 
to glorify God, to benefit the benighted heathen, and 
firmly to encounter dangers and difficulties even greater 
than any he has ever heard of, and who believes in his 
heart that his desire is the oflspring of the Spirit of 
God calling him ; the man who, possessed of untiring 
perseverance, indomitable courage, powerful energy, 
considerable intellectual ability, and, more than all, faith 
firm as one of ocean's rocks ; love to God, warm as the 
coab on the altar ; hope — animating hope — bright as 

E 
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the morning star ; — such an one is the man who is dcme 
fitted for h&nafide missionary work among the heathen 
in distant lands." 

" It's all tme," said I. 

" Moreover," continued he, " we must never forget 
home missions. I do not wish to discourage qualified 
men — ay, and women, too — from going out to the hea- 
then. God forbid that I should say or do aught to 
damp the ardour of a heaven-called missionary to In- 
dia, China, or Africa ; but let us remember the hea- 
thens of London, Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, 
whose real ignorance of vital religion is not less great 
than that of any of the inhabitants of far-off lands. At 
one time of my life I laboured among such, and often 
I wondered that so many individuals were found 
anxious to evangelize the heathens, while at the 
same time turning their backs on thousands perishing 
throughout the length and breadth of their native land.'' 

" What a beautiful church stands on yonder hill!" I 
exclaimed. 

" Yes, truly ; beautiful as far as workmanship and 
art can make it ; and internally there is no lack of ^at 
the Tractarian party style the beauty of holiness, but 
which 1 can look upon only as so much worthless tin- 
sel, however exquisite to the bodily senses. I could not 
blame a Roman Catholic who entered that cEurch, and 
beheld its internal arrangements, from momently ex- 
pecting a Romish priest to emerge from the vestry, and 
consecrate the wafer ! Many a visit have I made to 
Roman Catholic cathedrals in France, Italy, and Spain. 
One visit I have paid to yonder beauteous pile, and I 
returned home more than ever convinced that Roman* 
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ism — I do not hesitate to use the word — exists be- 
yond the actual pale of the Chiirch of Rome. My wife 
was with me, but on entering* we were politely sepa- 
rated. I was shown to a seat on the right ; she to ano- 
ther on the left. The gates of brass which separate 
the chancel (the Tractarian's Holy of Holies) from the 
naye, was soon thrown open, and several clergymen 
entered, each one ' doing obeisance' to the * altar,' 
which was gorgeously clothed, and supported that em- 
blem of Rome herself, the image of the Lord nailed to 
the cross. This was the first time I had ever witnessed 
the crucifix in a nominally Protestant place of worship 
— it has since been removed ; the congregation cannot 
yet go so far on the way to Rome as their ' priests.' In, 
or rather over the centre of a fine Gothic arch, was a 
figure, nearly, I should think, as large as life, of the 
Virgin Mary. The hangings behind the altar, the 
sedilia, &c., &c., were all most gorgeous. I need not 
give you an account of the manner in which the ser- 
vice was conducted ; you have seen it to perfection at 
St. Barnabas. It was, indeed, as one of the congre- 
gation remarked, 'very efiective;' but, alas! I fear 
nothing more. The sernfcn was, naturally enough, on 
the efiicacj of the sacraments — the clay with which 
the Saviour anointed the blind man's eyes, being by 
some remarkable ingenuity, made to coincide with 
baptism! Poor worthy old Latimer, thou veritable 
saint and martyr ! could thy spirit leave for a little 
season its haven of rest, and, depositing itself in a 
comer of yonder church, observe the acts of so-called 
worship there performed — wouldest thou, couldest thou 
realize the fact, that it professes to be one of the sanc« 
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tuaries dedicated to the service of God, for the use of 
members of that He formed Church of England, in > 
hehalf of whose Scriptural doctrines the blood of thj 
tortured body was shed ! Alas, alas I for the poor de- 
luded victims of Church of England Romanism ! 
Lord God, that it may please Thee to show to them 
that be in error the light of Thy truth, to the intent 
that they may return into the way of righteousness— 
'that it may please Thee to bring into the way of 
truth all such as have erred and are deceived !* Tracta- 
rianism, as it is commonly called, is emphatically a 
religion of sentiment. Sentimentalism is mistaken for 
vitality, and hence the danger. Such a religion is un- 
real, and therefore productive of no real good." 

'^ I sometimes think that Tractarians must be great 
hypocrites." 

''Do not, then, let your thoughts lead you to make such 
rash assertions. There may be instances of hypocrisy, 
as is the case among religious professors of varioiu 
creeds, and persons holding various opinions ; but I am 
rather inclined to come to an opposite decision with 
regard to the majority of Tractarians. I do not, indeed, 
deny that there is a strong resemblance between senti- 
mentalism and hypocrisy ; but, nevertheless, we must 
on no account indiscriminately jumble them up toge- 
ther. The earnest sentimental religionist is in almost 
every, or I should rather say in every case, sincere. 
He is worked upon by powerful emotions, under the 
influence of which emotions he goes through his acts of 
religion ; and thus many individuals of both sexes, under 
the softening and yet exciting influence of a dim, reli- 
gious light, dreamy music, or an exquisitely-modelled 
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figure of an agonizing Saviour, together with all the 
other paraphernalia of a sentimental religion, imagine 
themselves to be in a most heavenly frame of mind, and 
they thus mistake a mere feeling of intense enjoyment 
and gratification, drawn in through the avenue of 
feelings, perhaps of peculiar sensibility, for real vital 
devotion. In a word, they mistake emotions which 
are the resultants of an exquisitely-pleasing excitement 
for the spirit of holiness, of which, alas ! they really 
know so little. It is on this account that we may from 
time to time behold our sentimental religionists knee 
deep in every kind of worldly amusement. When the 
causes of religious excitement cease, then the religious 
excitement itself ceases, nor will it return in many in- 
stances until the victim of a delusion again works up 
his feelings by brooding over a beautifully-carved cru- 
cifixy kneeling before the ^ altar,' or else taking his 
part in the strains of some touchingly-lovely music. I 
fear that such instances are by no means rare : let them 
be warnings to us against any system of religion which 
works upon the senses only, but which fails to make 
its way to the heart* And, oh !'* added the Vicar, 
" let us pray for ourselves lest we too should become 
ensnared in the meshes of this dangerous net, woven 
by the cunning wiles of the evil one. We can never 
tarust ourselves for a single hour. I myself have felt 
the wonderful power of sacred music — that delicious, 
dreamy sensation, which seems to entrance the subject. 
I too have imagined, at the moment, that my thoughts 
were by it raised up to God ; but on a subsequent, and, I 
trust, faithful analization, I have been led to believe 
that I too was under the influence more of a delightful 
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religious excitement than of the true spirit of praise 
giving utterance to the gushings of a thankful heart. 
If our feelings of love and devotion to God are to cease 
when the exciting causes cease — if we are to leave them 
behind us when making our exit from the most gorgeous 
place of worship in the worlds then, alas ! any amount 
of religious devotion that we may have felt while 
within that beauteous edifice, was nothing more valu- 
able than sounding brass, or the tinkling of a cymbal.'* 

"It is curious to remark 'the variety of classes for 
whom Tractarianism appears to possess charms of the 
most attractive description." 

" Yes ; my Lord E. and the Hon. Mrs. F., those 
constant frequenters of balls, concerts, and operas, not 
only patronize Tractarianism because it is something 
like themselves, showy and glittering, but also because 
it is in many respects an amazingly convenient religion. 
So long as they are regular at the morning service, and 
duly observe their fast days, both of which feed their 
pride by giving them an appearance of maiVellous 
sanctity, there is nothing to prevent them from taking 
their share in the gaieties of the world. That, for 
them, is a nice pleasant religion which acknowledges 
the existence of a path to Heaven leading through the 
ball-room, or any other festive scene. Then we have 
talented people, both wise and 1 earned in languages, 
and arts, and sciences, and a hundred other accom- 
plishments, but who may, perhaps, be a little deficient 
in that useful endowment, common sense. These per- 
sons love the 'charming mysticism' that pervades 
everything, even the hymn-book of the Tractarian 
place of worship. Anything, the meaning of which it 
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it almost impossible to make out, they delight in: 
reallj it would seem as if every stone in the high« 
pitched roof — every scrap of coloured glass in the 
stained east window, possessed some hidden mysterious 
meaning of its own which could only be divulged to 
the inquirer in a whisper I What, by the way, is 
the result of this on the would-be worshipper i Why, 
simply this : that his mind is so occupied in calling to 
recollection, or endeavouring to comprehend these cu- 
rious mysteries, that he fails altogether in remembering 
that he comes to the house of Qod to worship God in 
spirit and in truth. But the saddest part of the effect 
produced by this system is, that many young and 
anxious ones, who are seeking for something better 
than this world can afford, often fall victims to its 
snares. With but a small amount of firmness of cha- 
racter— -easily led by what is specious— devoid of any- 
thing like a fixed religious principle founded on the 
great doctrines of the Bible, they become an easy prey; 
and, alas I how many of these have advanced step by 
step, finally sinking into the treacherous bosom of the 
mother of harlots ! Alas ! for the weary, fainting 
spirit seeking rest, and finding none, because not apply- 
ing at the true source of rest ! I could weep over, and 
for them I Oh ! that they could be led to Him who, 
with open arms, is saying unto them, ' Come unto me, 
all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and / will give 
you rest !' But they heed not the loving request ; they 
forsake the bosom of the Saviour for the bosom of the 
Church, and thus blindly separate themselves from that 
true peace which passes understanding.'' 

*' If you were asked what is the great leadmg error 
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of Tractariaos, should you reply that it is the substito* 
tion of a religion of forms and outward show for spiri- 
tuality of heart, and love unfeigned to Gk>d ¥* 

" No ; because I cannot deny that 1 have met with 
love to God, and an earnest craving after holiness, in 
many of their nimiber, as I also have among Roman 
Catholics ; I would rather define their great error to be, 
in common with Romanists — though, perhaps, not to so 
great an extent — a systematic passing over of the foun- 
dation truths of the Bible. Let them deny the charge 
as they may and will, Jesus Christ and Him crucified is 
NOT the main foundation upon which they build. The 
doctrines of the atonement, of justification by faith in 
Jesus Christ only, and of sanctification by the influence 
of the Holy Spirit operating in the soul, are, if brought 
forward at all, done so merely in a hurried, shuffling, 
can't-help-it-for-decenc/s-sake manner; while the sacra- 
ments, tradition, antiquity, the Fathers, the merits of the 
Saints, and such like, are brought prominently forward. 
And yet Paul the Apostle determined to know nothing 
else among his converts than ' Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified.' ** 

The Vicar now pointed out with his whip a little 
white cottage, nestling in the borders of a larch plan- 
tation, on the sunny side of a gentle eminence. A neat 
garden, well stocked with vegetables and a few flowers, 
reached from the house to the green lane in front* 
Through this garden a tiny stream leaped along its 
pebbly bed, escaping under the garden wall, crossing 
the lane, and losing itself for a time in a miniature 
lake, about a hundred yards off; then, once more it 
made its way out of its temporary resting-place, flow- 
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isi^ onwards for about a mile, when it merged its 
existence into that of a calm, deep river, which rolled, 
noiselessly but rapidly, on to its final home, the ocean. 

" Here we are," said the Vicar, as we drew up at 
tlie cottage-door, '* at the house of the sick man that 
you have so often heard me say I was going to visit. 
Ihave seen him daily for some time ; sometimes, indeed, 
twice and three times a-day, so anxious did I feel about 
bis state* Will you come in ?" 

« Will they object ?" 

"Oh, dear, no/* 

" Ellen, how is John to-day ?" 

** Well, sir, 1 can't say that I see much alteration 

myself ; but Dr. S has just been here, and says 

that he will be very much surprised should John live 
till morning.'' 

** And you can say — — ?" 

•*Thy will, not mine, O Lord, be done ! It's hard ; 
but I can." 

"Can we go up?" 

"Just in one moment, sir;" and the almost widow 
Went to see if her dying husband was awake. 

" You may come up, sir, please." .... 

"Well, John, how is it with you to-day, my friend?" 

The dying man opened his eyes, and, looking at the 
Vicar, said, or rather sighed, an almost whisper — 

" Eh, master ! I thought it was my Lord." 

"No, John ; not yet. You know me, don't you ?" 

"Yes, sir. Strange enough if I didn't know you 
now. You've saved my soul — saved my soul !** 

" No, John, I have not." 

" I know your meaning, sir, an' don't mi&t^k& tcl^« 
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I can't speak much. It's God has done it, but yoaie 
the instrument." 

'* How are you within to day, John ?** 

'* Vm clinging to Him, and bless Him— He's dinging 
to me." 

" Who is ?" 

" The Lord Jesus." 

"'Fear thou not, for I am with thee; be not dis- 
mayed, for I am thy God ; I will strengthen thee ; jei, 
I will help thee ; yea, I will uphold thee with the right 
hand of my righteousness.' " 

'^ He does uphold me, bless Him ! bless Him !" 

^' John, is all calm within your soul ? Do you M 
any fear of death ?" 

'' All is calm ; I'm all peace ; I have not one fear left* I 
did feaj, but He's taken it all away, all away — Jesus has?" 

" * Father, I will that those whom thou hast given 
me be with me where I am, that they may behold my 
glory.' John, what love is this that causes the Saviour 
to wish to have you with Him in His glory-^that glory 
which He had with the Father, before the world was ?" 

The dying man's eye was raised upwards, his paL 
lid lips moved, but the words of prayer were inaudiUe. 

" Your sins, John ?" 

" Are all forgiven — clean gone — ^washed out in His 
blood ! Master, I'm going home ; my journey's nearly 
done ; Tve a great stride to make ; and once it's made, 
I'll never have to return more. He that lets me in will 
never turn me out. No ; once there, there for ever. 
Beady ? Ay, Lord, and waiting — waiting ; but doE'ti 
Lord, leave me long ; better to be there than here. I 
hope He'll come soon ; I want to be at home." 
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•• ' I am now ready to be offered ; the time of my 
departure is at band. I bave fought a good fight^ I 
have finished my course, I bave kept the faith. Hence- 
forth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, 
which the Lord the righteous judge shall give me at 
that day ; and not to me only, but unto all them that 
love His appearing/ " — 2 Tim. ii. 6-8. 

* Ellen, wet my lips, dear, and waft me a bit. My 
mouth and throat's very dry and parched, and I'm very 
hot. I hope its not far off now." 

** He will come in His own good time, John ; mean- 
while. He will not lay upon you more than you are able 
to bear. He who has suffered, being tempted, is able 
also to succour those who are tempted. * When I am 
weak, then am I strong.' " 

" Ay, sir. This poor * outward man ' is nearly 
done for ; but I think, I hope, Pm sure, the inward 
man's being renewed hour by hour. I'm better in 
mind every hour ; more happy, more bright, more sure 
of glory ! O glory, glory — that's a fine word. It's a 
fine thing to go to glory." Then turning to his wife, 
son, and daughter — " Follow me, follow me, wife ! fol- 
low me, children dear ! We've lived together here, we 
ttiust live together there, and there'll be nothing to se- 
parate us then. Read that passage, sir." 

The Vicar well knew which he meant. Turning to 
the Book of Revelations, he read in a low tone, paus- 
ing between each sentence — " These are they which 
c^me out of great tribulation, and have washed their 
rt)bes and made them white in the blood of the Lamb. 
Therefore are they before the throne of God, and serve 
Him day and night in His temple ; and He that sit- 
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teth on His throne shall dwell among them* They 
shall hunger no more, neitheir thirst any more ; neitha 
shall the sun light on them, nor any heat* For the 
Lamb which is in the midst of the throne shall feed 
them, and shall lead them unto living fountains of 
waters, and God shall wipe away all tears firom their 
eyes." 

" Hear that, Ellen — * wipe away all tears !' If s 
often ye are in tears, now. My poor thing ! it's hard 
for ye to be left alone in the world with the children; 
but ye'll be all after me in yonder country by-and-bye— 
I believe it! And, Ellen, keep close to the Father of the 
fatherless and God of the widow ; and if He don't quite 
dry up your tears in this world, He will up yonder." 

" ' Where,' said the Vicar, * there will be no more 
death, neither sorrow nor crying ; neither shall there 
be any more pain, for the former things are passed 
away.' " 

I repeated the last verse of that beautiful hymn which 
commences with, "How sweet the name of Jesus 
sounds" — 

^* Till then I would thy love proclaim, 
With ev*iy fleeting breath ; 
And may the music of thy name 
Refresh my soul in death.'* 

" It does refresh me so much. Ellen, wipe my fore- 
head, and raise my pillow a bit. Poor thing, you've 
had hard work this time back, but the Lord's support' 
ing you. And now a spoonful of that orange juice* 
Ah ! that's pleasant* How many mercies I have — very 
ittany ; all from the Lord, to ease my pain and give 
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K>mfort. Would you read the lOSrd Psalm for me, sir, 
f you will ?" 

The Vicar did so. 

** You are growing very weak in body, John.'* 

'* Very weak, master — very weak, thank the Lord ; 
but I'm not going Jits t yet, I think* I'd like that one 
^rerse in the 23rd Psalm." 

" ' Yea, though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for thou art with 
me. Thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.' " 

We remained for a considerable time by his beside, 
and then kneeling down, the Vicar prayed long and 
fervently. 

On rising to go, " God bless you, sir," said the dy- 
ing man, *' God bless you. You've tended me well — 
you've been a faithful shepherd to me, a poor sheep-— 
you've brought me to the Great Shepherd, and He has 
me fast in the arms of His love — fast, and for ever. 
3od bless you, master ; you've tended me well," 

The Vicar was overcome ; tears flowed in copious 
streams from his eyes. It was useless for me to at- 
^mpt to restrain mine, and the poor wife sobbed loud- 
y. The dying man continued — 

" Don't make a mistake ; I'm not giving to you the 
;>Taise that is due to my Saviour. I know you're only 
1 man, and I know that no man can save another's 
K)ul. But listen, master — there's a blessing for him 
tliat turns a sinner from the error of his ways, and that 
blessing will rest on you for ever ; ay, and the bless- 
ing of the dying man is on you, too. You've tended 
Dae well. Ellen, he's tended me well !" • 

A messenger came over this morning to say that 
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JohD H died at half-past twelve o'clock kuk 

night. 

" I heard a voice from heaven saying unto me, Write 
blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from hence- 
forth. Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest firoa 
their labours." 

" If we be dead with Him, we shall also live with 
Him." 

" If we suffer, we shall abo reign with Him." 

May 2Srd, — In our walk to-day we were conversing 
on death-bed scenes. 

*' How encouraging such instances as that of poor 
John H must be to a clergyman !" said I 

"Encouraging, indeed. Would to God they weie 
more frequent ; but alas ! they are not so. You wouU 
be much surprised at the number of persons whom 1 
have attended who have died uncertainly ; what I mean 
is, that they gave no certain proof of an inward convic- I 
tion that they were about to enter eternal life." 

<* But surely you do not look on all such as hopeless 
cases ?" 

'* Hopeless ! God forbid ! Still, an anxious watcher 
for souls longs for some tangible evidence of real con- 
version and a good hope of everlasting life, in those 
whom he sees stretched upon a dying bed. But what 
a blessed thing is hope I I believe I am of a hopeful 
disposition, and I thank God for it. I hope the best 
in every case ; and when I see people passing away 
into the world of spirits, without giving much evidence 
with regard to their certain prospect, I hope that the 
heart may contain that which the lips fail to utter. It 
is a fearful thing to hear men presumptuously daring to 
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saj that a fellow-creature's soul has gone to hell. What 
right have we to form any judgment on the matter ? 
Truey alas ! here are many cases with regard to which 
we have everything to fear, and little to hope. But even 
in svuch cases, how do we know what may pass even in 
an instant of time between the departing spirit and its 
Ood ? Is it not quite possible that the work of convic- 
tion, repentance^ and faith, may be wrought — invisibly, 
indeed, to the by-standers — as it were, at the moment of 
dissolution ? When all the functions of the body have 
ceased, and the only remaining index of life is the long 
deep-drawn respiration, may not the soul, strong as 
ever in its immortality, vigorous as ever as an heir of 
eternity, be engaged in holding that commimion with 
Him in whose image it was formed, which may be the 
means, even in those last few moments of the day of 
life, of its being snatched like a brand from the burn- 
ing, torn from the grasp of the devil and his angels, 
and landed in the calm and secure quiet of * Abraham's 
boBom'^? This hope can do no harm ; and, truly, to me 
it is a blessed hope. If it, indeed, be delusive, it will be 
time^enough for me to know that in the day when the 
•eeret things of the great eternal shall be made known." 
*' Might there not be danger lest this hope should 
kad us to make less diligent exertions for the spiritual 
wd&re of individuals during their lifetime ?" 

** No ; the faithful minister of Jesus knows full well 
that his duty is set before him ; that his path is marked 
out clearly for him in the Word of God. His life is to 
be spent in being wise to win souls to Christ. He is 
daily to study to show himself approved of God ; a 
worionan that needeth not to be ashamed ; a spiritual 
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wrestler in the cause of Christ, who cannot be crownA] 
with the chaplet of life, unless he strive lawfully—ihil^ 
is, with all diligence, and strictly in accordance wA 
the law of God's Word. He is to * preach the Woidjf 
to be instant in season, out of season ; to reprove, i^ 
rebuke, exhort, with all long-suffering and doctrine. If 
in individual cases all his efforts appear to be ineffec- 
tual, then he may yet cling to this hope, forlorn though 
it may seem, that simply because all things are possible 
with God, it is therefore possible that, even in the hour 
of death, the blood of Jesus may be sought by, and 
savingly applied to the departing soul. I rejoice to say 
that nothing I have ever heard has proved effectual in 
robbing me of this last hope for the salvation of a fel- 
low-man's spirit !" 

'' How wonderful it is to contemplate the condition 
of the spirit of a human being after it has fled from the 
body !" 

*^ Do you mean as to the suddenness and rapidity (^ 
the transition from abiding in the tabernacle of the 
body to an abode either in paradise or woe ?'* 

^ That in itself is a stupendous thought to endeavour 
to realize ; but I allude now more to the condition, the 
circimistances of the spirit in either destination. For 
instance, what faculties of the soul will have been ze« 
linquished at the moment of dissolution, and what 
it may be supposed to carry with it to the spiritual 
world." 

''Such questions are, indeed, more curious than 
profitable, and yet they cannot fail of being interest- 
ing. Scripture leaves us in no doubt as to there being 
means of communication between spirits, although the 
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<nrgans, by means of which that communication was 
kept tip on earth, perished with the body. For instance, 
the powers of speech cannot be exercised in reliance on 
the same means as they are during life, the bodily or- 
gans which tend to produce sounds no longer existing; 
and so likewise with regard to the eye, the ear, to- 
gether with the other members of the body, which dur- 
ing life serve as avenues to the soul. And yet we 
cannot but imagine that a disembodied spirit possesses 
both powers of communicating ideas, of sight, and of 
hearing. Indeed, we have a constant proof before us 
that this is quite possible. We lie down to sleep, the 
body wearied, perhaps worn out by the exertions of 
the day ; soon we lose all consciousness of our present 
actual condition and circumstances ; the eye is closed to 
all that may be passing aroimd us ; soundd may be au- 
dible to those who may chance to be awake in the very 
same chamber ; but our ears are closed against them, 
we hear them not ; and yet at the very same time the 
spirit may be in a condition of energetic activity. Some 
mysterious spiritual sight beholds pictures of scenes, 
and things, and individuals that may be different from 
anything we have ever come in contact with in our 
waking moments. Some mysterious spiritual power of 
hearing is conscious of words and sounds having no 
connexion whatever with anything that may be actu- 
ally taking place around us; and although our bodily 
organs of speech are in quiescence, yet the spirit is ex- 
ercising some mysterious power of communicating its 
ideas to the imaginary beings by whom it is surround- 
ed ; in short, in our dreams the soul sees without an 
eye, hears without an ear, and commimicates ideas in- 

F 
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dependent of the vocal organs. With regard to thou 
mental faculties and endowments that are purely thi 
property of the soul, we cannot but think that they witt 
remain, and in a perfect, instead of an imperfect state; 
for although Solomon declares that there is no know« 
ledge, &c., in the grave, he cannot mean tliat the soul 
sinks into a state of utter insensibility, the opposite to 
which is so frequently proved throughout Scriptoie* 
On the contrary, the soul, being both immortal and in* 
corruptible, must retain its faculties throughout eter* 
nity. How those faculties may be altered to suit the 
wondrous change of circumstances, we cannot tell; 
but we may well imagine that our powers of compre- 
hension, imagination, memory, will, &c., must be 
strengthened tenfold, freed from those defects which 
are the not ilnlikely consequence of an attachment to a 
body, in its present condition, corruptible and im- 
pure." 

*^ Do you, then, imagine that these increased powers 
of the soul will be confined to the souls of the righteous 
only?" 

** No ; I think they, that is the faculties of the seal, 
being, as it were, part and parcel of the spirit itself, 
will be retained by the disembodied spirit, whether its 
destination be happiness or woe ; and I think that that 
defectiveness in the exercise of those faculties, which 
existed while the spirit was in close connexion with 
the body, will be removed in either case, but with dif* 
ferent results. The increase of the faculties of the sool 
will increase the happiness of the redeemed in an in- 
conceivable degree ; while, on the other hand, it will 
tend to aggravate the misery of the lost, by enabling 
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tliem more thoroughly to perceiye and discover their 
3wn unspeakable wretchedness, as well as the bless- 
sdness- of the condition which, by their rejection of 
ilie Saviour and by their guilt, they have forfeited. We 
ire told that Dives in torment beheld Lazarus, and re- 
Agnized him in Abraham's bosom." 

** May we not draw a useful conclusion from all this, 

[lamely, that although the various intellectual faculties 

of the soul may be supposed to remain after death, that 

yet they can no longer be used as the agents whereby we 

may work out our own salvation ? In this world they 

are each and all so many talents entrusted to our care 

by God, to be used for our own eternal welfare, and 

thus by consequence to His honour and praise ; and 

tkat, therefore, future happiness or misery depends 

upon the manner in which these powers of the soul are 

exercised during our earthly life. May Qod strengthen 

our faith, our hope, our love. May He give to us the 

spirit of ' power and of a sound mind,' that so we may 

become more and more ' wise unto salvation, through 

faith, which is in Christ Jesus.' " 

May 26. — The Vicar related to me a very interest- 
ing anecdote to-day, after dinner. I will write it down 
as nearly as I can in his own words : — 

•* A meeting was about to be held in behalf of one of 
our religious societies, at a small country town in Suf- 
folk. I chanced to be in the neighbourhood at the time, 
and attended the meeting. When the proceedings ter- 
minated, I was fortunate enough to be introduced to an 
old country gentleman ' had in honour * by those aroimd 
him, not only on account of his — by no means inconsi- 
derable influence in the county, but also for the firm 
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and irreproachable consistency Uiat ever had marked 
his character as a Christian. 

" He invited me to his hospitable home for the night; 
an invitation which I gladly accepted. We sat toge- 
ther over the fire till a very late hour, conversing on 
things pertaining to the kingdom of God. The subject 
of faith had been introduced — * Alas !* said the old 
gentleman, * there is a very general faith abroad, whicli 
is neither a saving nor an influential faith ; a faitli 
strong enough, indeed, to overcome doubt, but which 
does nothing towards the changing of the heart. Tlus 
is that faith of which James speaks, when he says, the 
*' Devils also believe and tremble," and which was called 
into exercise when the evil spirits exclaimed at sight 
of Jesus, " We know Thee who Thou art, the Holy 
One of God.** There are many who admit the most 
important truths, but exhibit no fruits either in their 
life or conversation, and whose faith must be, there- 
fore, dead and barren. Their knowledge of divine 
things is merely speculative — they are not under the 
influence of the Divine Spirit. Familiar with Gospel 
truths, they allow not themselves to be influenced by 
those truths. They believe that there are such desti- 
nations as heaven and hell, and yet pay not the 
slightest attention as to how they may reach the one 
and avoid the other. They would think you mad if 
you were to try to persuade them that they have no 
soul, or that the soul was not immortal, and yet they 
make not the least real effort for the salvation of that 
soul. They will neither be wooed nor warned by God's 
Word. Their faith, then, is nothing more than a cold 
assent to certain truths. Poor things ! what a loss is 
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theirs ! Who can tell, but those who have experienced 
it, the blessings of true faith — the comfort, the hap- 
piness, the resignation, the love that it begets in the 
soul ! Faith may be the result of love in the first in- 
stance. I may trust God because I love him; but 
surely faith greatly increases love when it is genuine. 
And O, sir, the comforts of faith in this world ! — I am 
an old man, my family are all grown up^that is, those 
that remain, for some are not — they are scattered here 
and there in many parts of the world. My old eyes 
may never see them more on earth, and yet I believe — 
I do believe — that I shall meet them in the home 
above ! Before their birth, and since they entered into 
life, I have never ceased to remember them each before 
a throne of grace. From the cradle, they have been 
dedicated to God. I have striven by the Spirit's help 
to train them up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord. I have prayed without ceasing that the Lord 
would mark them for His own. And were I to die to- 
night, I would yield up the ghost in the firm conviction 
that each one of my family would once more be united 
to me in the paradise of God.' 

" * You promised, sir, as we were returning from the 
meeting, that you would give me some particulars with 
legard to your youngest son, who, I think you said, died 
on the coast of Africa.' 

" ' Ay ; my poor boy ! He was the darling of my 
heart ; a very Isaac in the eyes of his poor old father. 
A merry, laughing boy he was ; amiable, warm- 
hearted, and afiectionate. We had taken as much 
pains with his education as with that of his brothers 
and sisters. Great was the pleasure it gave me to hear 
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him repeating verses from the Word of God, 
hymns, breathing praise to Him who said, '* Suffer the 
little children to come unto me, and forbid them not' 
He was in due time sent to school, where he gained 
many honours as rewards for his classical attainments; 
but, alas ! his early impressions faded away — my hopes 
were disappointed, and many a bitter pang was sent 
through my heart, on beholding the too evident thought- 
lessness and utter recklessness, which he cared not to 
conceal, with regard to spiritual things. I redoubled 
my petitions in his behalf; I wrestled with God in 
prayer for him ; the answer appeared to be more re- 
mote than ever. Years passed away. He wished to 
enter the army. Fain would I have dissuaded him 
from doing so, but his heart was set upon it. His 
commission was obtained, and not long after, he was 
ordered to the coast of Africa. Bitter w^ere the tears I 
shed on parting from my noble boy. He was the star 
of my family, as far as appearance and intellect went 
Generous, frank, and honourable ; but, alas Mn his 
breast was found no flame of love kindling up for his 
Saviour. Well, he went ! I saw the ship spread her 
fair white canvas to the breeze. I heard her fire her 
parting salute. I saw him wave his handkerchief to 
the old man whom he was never more to see in this 
world. With an aching heart I returned home, keenly 
to feel the blank that was caused by his absence. He 
wrote immediately on reaching his destination. The 
letter was brimful of affection for his mother and my- 
self, but neither in this nor in any of its successors was 
there one word that could lead us to hope that his 
heart was changed. Still, sir, I prayed for my boy 
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t more and more earnestly. I prayed that the root 

true religion might strike deep into the soil of his 

lart, putting forth fruitful branches. I endeavoured 

cling with child-like confidence to my Father in hea- 

n. I believed the promises. 

" * A year passed away. I received a letter, the hand- 
riting of which I could barely recognize as being 
8 : — *' Dearest Father — I have met with a severe ac- 

ient, but I am better, and Dr. thinks I shall 

on get over it, if I am very careful. Do not feel 
xious on my account, for I am out of danger, and 
11 soon send you a longer letter, giving all particulars. 
liave not sufficient strength to write more just now. 
3u shall hear by the next mail." 
** * I looked in vain for a word of thankfulness to God 
r having spared him ; I looked in vain for any such 
pression as, ** If the Lord will, I shall recover." With 
!ep anxiety I closed the letter. And yet there was 
use for gratitude that the Almighty had not cut him 
f in the midst of his sins. I thanked God, and took 
►urage.' 

'< Here the old gentleman paused in his narrative. A 
ar glistened in his eye, and trickled down his cheek, 
e made an effort, and proceeded : — 
" * The next mail arrived — a letter came, but not from 
m. I dreaded to open it. I /elt what woidd be its 
mtents. Suispense was unbearable — I broke the seal, 
need not read the letter to you, although I still have 
, It told me that my boy — my beloved boy — the 
irling of my heart, was ffone ; I could never see him 
^n in the world ; the ship that bore him from me 
id returned to her port, but he woidd never return to 
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his home; and, oh, sir, the agonizing thought came 
across me — is it possible that I am not to see him in 
another world ? Can it be possible that my boy is lost-^ 
for ever lost? The child of countless prayers — the 
gem of the family circle — a prey to the worm that 
never dies, fuel for the fire that is never quenched !— 
My poor weak faith was staggered. For a time I was 
on the *'dark moimtains." "O, my son Absalom! 
my son, my son Absalom ! Would God I had died for 
thee ; O, Absalom, my son, my son !" Now, thought 
I, must " my grey hairs go down with sorrow to the 
grave." It was not his death that agonized me so; that 
I could have borne. I could have closed his eyes with 
faithful resignation, and witnessed his cold remams 
lowered into the dark, damp vaidt, had I but been 
able to feel that his spirit was at rest ; but, no ! again 
and again I pored over that terrible letter ; alas, it 
afforded me no shadow of a hope that my boy had been 
led to seek for pardon and life at the hands of a loving 
Saviout. 

" * Days and weeks passed on. In the strength of 
my God, I strove to fight against the suggestions of 
the evil one, and fully was I allowed to experience 
the truth and power of the words addressed to St. 
Paul, " My grace is sufficient for thee." But the an- 
guish of soul remained. I went mourning all the day 
long. 

" * There was at that time an old and valued Christian 
friend of mine on the coast of Africa, although I knew 
it not. He had once been in difficulties. God enabled 
me to be of some little service to him ; he had not been 
an ungrateful recipient. For some time I had lost 
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it of this man, but I remembered his handwriting 
1 enough when I saw it on a letter directed 
myself. On observing that this letter was from 
ica, I tore it open^ in a paroxysm of intense anx- 
. Here it is sir ; never will I part with it while I 
• 

The substance of the letter was as follows :— The 
:er had heard accidentally, as it appeared, of the 
sre illness of a son of his former benefactor ; he has- 
id to his bedside, and found him labouring imder 
viction of sin, as well as a terrible dread of death. He 
9 indeed, fully acquainted with the Gospel plan of sal- 
on ; but he believed himself too sinful to hope for 
€y, and dared not recognize in Christ a Saviour for 

• For several days the young man appears to have 
in darkness and the shadow of death, after which it 

ised God to reveal His Son in him. * Lord, I be- 
e, help thou mine unbelief,' was his fervent excla- 
ion. And now he clung, as the drowning man to 
life-buoy, to the Eock, which is Christ. It was not, 
rever, until the day previous to his dissolution that 
received the full assurance of pardon ; that the testi- 
ly of the Spirit made an inward impression upon his 
I, vTitnessing with his own spirit that Jesus Christ 
loved him, had given Himself for him ; that all his 
were blotted out, and that he, even Aa, was recon- 
i to God. *He died,' added the writer of the 
3r, ' in a state of radiant happiness. "Tell my 
er," he exclaimed, *' that I have found pardon and 
36 ; that I am going to Jesus, and there I shall 
t him." 

* Now, sir,' said the old gentleman, * can I ever doubt 
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again ? Can I for a moment suppose that the children 
of many prayers will be suflfered to perish ? O, thou of 
little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt ? ** This my son 
was dead, and is ali^e again." He was lost (as I in my 
imbelief supposed), but now he is found — found by his 
Saviour and my Saviour. Ay, sir ; and I shall £nd 
him, too, in the peaceful eternal home, where are the 
everlasting hills, and \vhere flows the river of the wato 
of life I I am an old man now ; I connot last much longer 
here. Once there^ after the recognition of my Savioor 
God, I shall next recognize my boy — no longer a wild 
and wayward youth, but a glorified and spotless inha- 
bitant of the city which hath foundations whose build- 
er and maker is God !' *' . . . . . 

''David said unto his servants, is the child dead? 
and they said, he is dead. 

" Then David arose from the earth, and came unto 
the house of the Lord, and worshipped ; then he came 
unto his own house, and when he required, they set 
bread before him, and he did eat. 

<' Then said his servants unto him, what thing is this 
that thou hast done ? Thou didst fast and weep fot 
the child while it was alive ; but when the child was 
dead, thou didst rise and eat bread. 

" And he said, while the child was yet alive I faHted 
and wept ; for I said, who can tell whether God will he 
gracious unto me that the child may live ? 

" But now he is dead, wherefore should I fast ? Can 
I bring him back again ? I shall go to him, but he 
shall not return to me." ..... 

May 27. — We took a long and very delightful coun- 
try ramble to-day, the Vicar's wife and Fanny accom- 
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uiying us. The latter is becoming quite a knowing 
bile botanist, under the kind instruction of her mamma, 
rho has a beautiful and very large collection of dried 
ilants. The topics of conversation were very nu- 
nerous. 

** How trying it is," said I, " to hear, as one often 
loes, our beautiful liturgy so miserably read. The 
>ther day I was at a church in the west end, and really 
it was most painful to hear the clergyman galloping 
through the litany as if he was merely giving utter- 
Emce to a string of meaningless sentences !" 

** I have often felt and mourned over the same 
thing," said the Vicar. Our liturgy is a marvellously 
dose approach to a composition the immediate result 
of inspiration. This is not, however, to be wondered 
at, as it is, in fact, a compilation from Scripture, and 
herein consists its great merit." 

** If you were asked for advice as to the manner of 
reading the Services of our Church, what coidd you 
give?" 

" Simply this. Before and when you enter the desk, 
tsk of God to enable you to pray the service, and not 
to re(id it only — to enable you from your heart to feel 
the words you are uttering, as well as the real need 
there is that both the congregation and yourself should 
obtain the blessings for which you are seeking. This 
is the best receipt that I can give. One of the great 
temptations which Satan casts in a man's way, is — 
sapposing the individual to have a fine flexible voice, 
and to be a pleasing reader — to make him think more 
of the manner in which he reads the service, than of 
the words and sentiments to which he is giving utter- 
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ance. I fear there are those who carefully study to 
read the service eflfectively, but who enter little into 
the spirit of the words of prayer. They read the ser- 
vices as they would a piece of poetry. They may, and 
probably will, hear themselves spoken of as beautiful 
readers, but like the Pharisees, ' they have their re- 
ward.' " 

" You will not think me guilty of flattery when I saj 
that I never heard the services of our Church done 
more justice to, than in yonder building whose spire is 
now pointing upwards so emblematically into the clear, 
blue sky.'* 

** Ah, my young friend, you little know how much 
pain I have at times felt — mental pain — the results oi 
this clear, distinct voice of mine! I just now spoke 
experimentally. I have been the victim of the temp- 
tations just alluded to. Satan has endeavoured, and 
alas ! too often with success — to fill me with pride on 
account of these gifts. Foolish people used long ago 
to tell me I was a good reader, and I fell into a habit 
of trying to read effectively, instead of praying to the 
Almighty. Painful — bitterly so — were my sensations 
from time to time, on leaving the desk and discovering 
how little my thoughts had been ascending to God. 1 
was compelled to class myself amongst those whc 
honour God with their lips, while their hearts are faJ 
from Him I I watched and prayed against this sii 
earnestly and perseveringly, and, thank God, I hav< 
been enabled to overcome it ; but to this day I have t( 
mourn over occasional wanderings of thought an( 
rambling of spirit, which are sadly distressing. O ma] 
the Lord enable us to have a constant sense of His pre 
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sence in, around, and about us, that so we may wor- 
ship Him in spirit and in truth.'' 

" This I should think must be one of the advantages 
of extemporary, over a form of prayer, that the heart 
must be engaged." 

" You have seldom made a greater- mistake," said 
the Vicar. 

** Really !" I exclaimed, much surprised, " I have 
always imagined that to be one of the great arguments 
in favour of using extemporary prayer !" 

'*You will allow, perhaps, that I have had some 
little personal experience in the use of extemporary 
prayer, holding, as I am in the habit of doing, cottage- 
lectures so frequently.'* 
"Yes, certainly." 

" Well ! when I first began to pray without a writ- 
ten form before me, I began to think that I must give 
it up altogether except in visiting the sick. I found 
that my thottghts were very actively engaged, indeed, 
during the exercise — ^my heart was not," 
" How do you mean ?'* 

" Simply this, that I was engaged in thinking what 
I should say next, and how I should express myself. 
It was an act, not of prayer, but of composition. And 
here Satan is as zealous as ever. He tries to make us 
think more of how we can best clothe our thoughts in 
heautiful language than of those things that we most 
want from God ; his object in both cases being to pre- 
vent actual prayer from ascending as incense before 
the throne of God. Satan knows well the power of 
prayer. He knows well that nothing so eflfectually 
drives him forth from the believer's soul as the fre- 
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quency of heartfelt communion between that soul and 
its God — 

*^ *■ Satan trembles when he sees 

The weakest saint upon his knees.* ** 

" If such be the case would it not be better to guard 
against extemporary prayer altogether ?" 

*' As well might you say that we must guard against 
ever using the Church service, lest Satan should tempt 
us to give more attention to the manner of articulation 
than to the words we utter.** 

" What, then, is one to do ?" 

" Simply this,'* said the Vicar, laying his hand kindly 
upon my shoulder, " never forget that in whatever work 
you are engaged — the tendency of which is to glorify 
God, or to benefit your own soul, or the souls of others, 
or to bind closer the bands of love that unite you to 
your Saviour — Satan will interfere, and if possible en- 
deavour to mar the work, to turn aside the blessing, 
and to cut asunder a link in the chain that connects the 
child of God with his Maker. Whether we pray in the 
privacy of the closet, whether we lead the devotions of 
the congregation in the words of our Liturgy, or whe- 
ther we make known our wants in the little cottage, or 
family assembly in a less studied manner, Satan will be 
there, endeavouring to throw water on the flame of love 
in the heart, and thus to render ineflectual our service. 
Never forget that it is only by resistance that Satan can 
be overcome, but that as you are much weaker than 
Satan, you cannot in your own strength make this re- 
<tistance ; that, consequently, the imparted strength of 
One who is stronger than Satan must be sought. They 
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hat seek shall find ; and, belieye me, powerful, can- 
log, and zealous as Satan is, he cannot stand against 
le blows of the sword of the Spirit when wielded by 
1 arm strengthened and directed by the Spirit of God 
imself." 

'^ I often wish I could pray more during the day, es- 
cially for the constant indwelling of the Spirit." 
" Yes ; we ought all to realize more of that spirit of 
ayer to which the Apostle alludes when he uses the 
pression, 'instant in prayer/ It is no doubt most 
sirable that we should have our fixed morning, even- 
^, and if possible mid-day time for special prayer, 
tercession, and thanksgiving; but what countless 
iportunities has the child of God for even a momentary 
ting Tip of the heart in prayer and praise, in his study, 
his garden, in his path from house to house. Indeed 
9ilen think that there is no situation in itself more 
itable for communion with God than some lonely out- 
-door solitude, when the voice as well as the heart is 
kured forth in prayer ! I have felt great enjoyment in 
leaking out loud to God on the summit of some lofty 
ountain of Switzerland or Scotland, or else from the 
•mbre recesses of some mighty forest — no ear but that 
the Omnipresent Almighty to hear ! Then, again, I 
ink a minister may live all day in a sort of intercessory 
ime of mind. I make it a rule to remember, if pos- 
}le, to put up a short prayer for each one that I meet 
my walks, known or unknown; if known to me, 
aking mention of those things of which I believe the 
dividual to be most in need. And at night, it is my 
sire to remember before God (if it be only the men- 
ining of their names) those individuals and families 
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with whom I may have had intercourse during the 
day." 

" Do you, then, mention names of people when inter- 
ceding in prayer for them before God ?*' 

" If you were about to present a petition to the Queen 
in behalf of some person or persons, would you not 
mention their names ?" 

" Yes, certainly, I shoidd.*' 

" And why not, when speaking in their behalf to 
God?'' 

** Because God is omniscient, and knows who those 
persons are for whom we would pray." 

" Granted ; but if that principle was carried out, we 
should pray for nothing, because God knows far better 
than we do what those things are that we are in need 
of." 

" But does there not seem to be something approach- 
ing to too great familiarity in mentioning a string of 
names to God ?" 

" I believe it is more of this familiarity that we want 
in our petitions to God. Do not imagine that I mean 
anything approaching to levity, or profanity, or forget- 
fulness as to the greatness, and majesty, and purity of 
that Holy Being in whose presence we are. God is the 
believer's Father. The believer is God's child, and is, 
therefore, privileged to address Him with that reveren- 
tial freedom that a child will use in addressing a beloved 
and respected parent. We should guard against all 
that is artificial, and follow that which is natural in onr 
petitions, and I confess that it has always appeared to 
me so natural to mention the names of those in whom I 
am interested, in prayer to God, that a doubt as to its 
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opriety never has, and never could, come across my 

We here met a delicate-looking man upon the road ; 
16 Vicar talked to him for some time privately, but ap- 
tarently with great earnestness : when he rejoined me 
inquired who his friend was. 

<* A man," he replied, " who has been at death's 
loor ; formerly a notoriously evil liver, and apparently 
I true penitent on the bed of sickness. I have been 
irging him to seek for grace to keep out of temptation, 
md for power to overcome the motions of the evil one 
vdthin his breast. It is grievous to mark the fallings 
back into sin of those who have made the most solemn 
promises and resolutions on what they supposed to be 
a bed of death. Such cases are, with one exception, 
the most trying that a minister can meet with." 

" What may the * one exception ' be to which you 
allude ?" 

"Thecaseofanindividual who, while professing much, 
falls into grievous sin. I have had this very day to speak 
to three old men, each of them regular communicants." 

" What for ?'* 

" For drunkenness." 

" Is it possible ? How dreadful V 

" Alas ! it is most melancholy ; one such does more 
real harm to the cause of religion than ten ungodly men 
coTild do. It was only yesterday that three or four 
men brought forward the falls of these individuals as an 
excuse for neglecting the means of grace ; their argu- 
ment being that religion fails to make men any better 
than they were before, and that it is more honest to be 
openly careless than a hypocrite .'* 

G 
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^ How did these delinquents bear joar rebuke ?*' 

^* Most patiently and meekly, and with a great ap- 
pearance of penitence, which I hope, at least in two 
cases, is sincere.* 

'* On such occasions do yon speak harshly and se- 
verely ?** 

^ No ; never at first. A constant setting the ^e 
gainst rebuke does, indeed, demand a certain amount of 
earnest severity, nnmingled with harshness ; but a spirit 
and manner of love is better fan. Let the rebuke be 
firm and feithful, but let it be administered affection- 
ately, and with an evident feeling of deep sorrow for 
the fault or fsiults committed. On one occasion I was 
a by-stander, when a dear servant of God found it ne- 
cessary to administer reproof to one who had openly 
sinned. The &ult was alluded to and confessed ; a 
firm and rather severe rebuke was administered, the 
subject of it maintaining a sullen silence. The motive for 
the rebuke was then spoken of as being an earnest and 
affectionate desire for the temporal and eternal wel&re of 
the delinquent. I observed the countenance of the 
man relax ; while at the same time he raised his eyes, 
and met those of his reprover, who was at that moment, 
in language most pathetically touching, giving utterance 
to his feelings of intense sorrow and distress of mind at 
the reflection of what would be the consequences of de- 
termined repetition of the fault, to the offender. The 
man perceived at a glance the earnest sincerity that 
beamed forth from the countenance of his reprover, and 
bursting into tears, grasped the proffered hand, and 
left us, uttering the words, *• May the Lord enable me.' 
We do not think as much as we ought of what our 
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manner among the lower classes ought to be. The im- 
pression which we shall be able to make upon them 
depends, I may say, entirely upon this* There are 
alas ! many clergymen (I have seen and known them) 
who apparently cannot divest themselves of a haughty 
imperiousness of manner when mixing with their infe- 
riots ; or else they too plainly exhibit their indifference 
with regard to the all-important to them, though trifling 
to t», affairs of the lowly. I know a popular preacher 
m a large town, who, although kind and warm-hearted 
in reality, is disliked most cordially by the poorer mem- 
bers of his flock, on account of his proud, high manner. 
I went with him once to visit an old woman ; he banged 
the door open with his stick. * Well, old lady, how aire 
you to day ? What ! grumbling as usual ? Take care 
you don't get something to grumble for. You're just as 
well as I am ; it's all fancy. You come to church ; stir 
about a little ; there's no use humbugging,' and so on. 
The poor old woman looked hurt and offended, and ex- 
pressed no gratitude for the visit, and very little for the 
shilling that was not given, but thrown to her. I visited 
that same old woman the next day. I spoke to her 
kindly and affectionately, and asked about her little 
ailments and grievances. Poor thing, she was like a 
different creature, and far from being either a grumbler 
or humbugger. I believe it to be a grievous sin to speak 
to any fellow-creature in a tone of voice, or with the 
manner that betrays a consciousness of superiority. If 
we cannot but be conscious of such superiority, let us 
not wound a fellow-creature, as well as do ourselves in- 
jury, by making an exhibition of it. I cannot bear to 
hear even a common tramp at the hall-door spoken to 
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in tones of angry and haughty harshness ; let nie rather 
wonder at the love of God that has made me what I ami 
and not a homeless, houseless wanderer. I often mar- 
vel that God does not send some heavy and suitable 
punishment on those persons, and especially on those 
ministers f who indulge in this spirit of haughty self-con- 
ceit, and so proudly lord it over God's heritage, at least 
that portion of it which happens to be less blessed by 
position, rank, or talent, than they are themselves. 
What hast thou, thou pompous, haughty one, that thou 
hast not received ? Beware, lest God cure thee of thy 
sinful pride, by humbling thy lofty spirit in the dust of 
the earth." 

" The pride of thy heart hath deceived thee. * . . 
Though thou exalt thyself as the eagle, and though 
thou set thy nest among the stars, thence will I bring 
thee down, said the Lord." 

June 1st, — We set out on foot to-day, at two o'clock, 
and after calling at four or five houses in the village, 
the Vicar turned through a stile into a field, observing— 

" Now, let us see how short a time we can be in get- 
ting over a couple of miles !" 

" Where are we going to ?" 

The Vicar heaved a sigh before he answered. 

" I am about to introduce you to a very melancholy 
case — a case in which I fear I have little influence — 
little prospect, humanly speaking, of being of any be- 
nefit ; but," he added, in a more cheerful tone, " all 
things are possible with God — all things." 

" What is there peculiar in the case ?" 

*' Why, Reason has, I fear, descended some steps from 
off her throne, and ' a horrible darkness ' has taken 
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ler place. Do you see yonder farm-house under the 
liU?" 
« Yes.'* 

** In that house are living a young couple, only mar- 
ried about four years, and as regards their temporal 
condition, are in almost affluent circumstances. About 
six months ago, Mrs. Smith, the wife, was confined ; 
the little babe died, however, at three weeks old, and 
the poor mother became very dangerously ill. For two 
or three days she was delirious ; shortly afterwards, 
however, her reason appeared to be restored to her on 
every subject except that of religion. Such was the 
account that was given to me of the poor thing, by the 
messenger who summoned me to attend her some time 
ago. I went. On arriving at the house, I went up to 
the invalid's room. She was young, and rather inte- 
resting in appearance, but very pale and wan. I ob- 
served, too, a wildness in her large grey eye, as she 
fixed it on me for a^ moment — let it drop, and then 
gazed upon me again, which was very distressing. I ad- 
vanced to the bedside, and took her extended hand, 
which was hot and feverish. 

" ' I am the clergyman of Dale End.* 

" ' O, are you ? I wanted to see you (her face seemed 
to brighten a little) ; but — O ! no, no ; it's no use, no 
use ;' and she wept bitterly. 

" * What distresses you, my poor friend ? Tell me 
anything you wish ; I may be able, with God's blessing, 
to put you in the way of getting some relief.' 

**'Sir,' she said, ^I've been what the neighbours 
call a good-living woman as long as I remember. I've 
striven to do always what's right, and not to do what's 
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wrong. I was well brought up^ and could tell the 
differ between good and bad. I married very young, 
and loved him I married. Mother lived with us. 
Everything seemed to be going on well enough with me 
and mine. I had one little baby given to me, that did 
very well. Two years afterwards a second little one 
came, and I loved it a very deal. Eh ! I loved it so 
much — more than ever I had loved anything in this 
world ; it was a gentle, quiet, pretty little lamb, and 
I hugged it day and night to my bosoin. It fell ill, and 
grew worse day after day. Day after day my baby's 
face was wet with its poor mother's tears, for, sir, I 
loved it, and couldn't bear to see it suffer. One night, 
worn out with watching it, I fell asleep. I was waked 
by the touch of something cold. It was my baby, 
quite cold— quite dead ; I had slept several hours, and 
it had died while I slept. They took it from me — tore 
it from me, and buried it I felt aggravated at the loss 
of my babe ; and O, sir, I fretted with God (do you 
imderstand, tvith God)^ and blamed Him for taking it— 
/ blamed God ! Well, sir, fever came ; Eh ! what a 
fever that was ! All my right thoughts went away, and 
oh, dear ! what terrible things I saw ! I saw the devil 
standing there, just where you are now, and he was 
trying to drag me down to hell, and I resisted, and 
strove with him. Eh ! what strength I had. I must 
have had the strength of a lion, to draw against him as 
I did. Says he to me, '* You've fretted against the Al- 
mighty, because He has taken away your baby." " And 
what's that to yow, Satan ?" says I. " Everything/' said 
he, " for there's no hope for you now with God — you 
must come and serve me." And when I struggled with 
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a more and more, he held me tight and laughed, 
len, sir, something caused him to disappear ; but I 
lelt the bedclothes, and there had been fire and brim- 
me on them, so I knew that it was all true, and that 
wBiS no dream, but that the devil himself had been 
re with me. Well, sir, a few days passed over, and 
f right thoughts seemed as if they would come back, 
it still I couldn't get rid of that word of Satan's — 
rhere is no hope for you with God." I grew to be 
ore in a mending way, and they carried me down 
airsy and set me in an armchair before the fire. There 
sat, and prayed and prayed ; £h ! how I did pray, to- 
i-sure ; and it seemed as if Satan had quite left me. 
sang a hymn in a way that frightened my husband 
id my mother, I was so earnest and so joyful like I 
ad then I saw heaven. O dear, what a beautiful 
ace ! and then I began to die — I was dying — and I 
ould have died — I know I should — if I had been let ; 
it they stopped me, and held me back. They said 
ings that brought me, as it might be, back to life 
;ainst God's will ; they roused me up, and told me I 
as mad ; and so, when I was going to God, they 
opped me, and held me back I From that hour all 
y peace has gone away. I've sinned against God too 
■eatly to be pardoned ; and when He had forgiven me, 
id I was going to Him, they kept me back, and now 
e has cast me off for ever and ever. I'm lost — quite, 
lite lost r She ceased. 

** There was only one course for me to adopt. I spoke 
' the Saviour ;— of One mighty to save — One willing 
► be gracious and forgiving ; of the love of God, which 
rompted Him to send His Son into the world to make 
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an atonement for sin ; of the declaration of Jesus— * I 
am come to seek and to save that which was lost ;' of 
the promise, that if we ' resist the devil, steadfast in the 
faith,' he will flee from us ; of the invitation^ * Come 
unto me, all ye that labour, and I will give you rest* 

"*But,' she replied, *you don't understand me. 
God was going to save me, and to take me ; if He had, 
I'd have gone to heaven — ^I know I should ; but thejf 
prevented Him, and therefore He's left me.' 

" ' Do you believe, my friend, in God's almighty 
power? — that He can do all things; that He made both 
you and me, and preserves us day by day ; that we live 
just so long as God pleases, and die when He pleases; 
that, in short, we are entirely under His control ?* 

« * Yes, I believe all that.* 

** ' Well then, how can you imagine it to be possible 
that any human creature^ or even Satan himself, could 
have prevented you from dying, if it had been God's 
will that you should have died ?* 

** She was silent. 

" * Listen to me. It was God's will that you should 
TUit die at that time. He, in His great loving kindness, 
has spared you, that so you might have opportunity to 
repent, and throw yourself into the open arms of mercy 
extended by the Lord Jesus Christ. Satan is tempting 
you sorely ; he is raising up doubts in your mind as to 
the willingness of Christ to save you ; he is endeavour- 
ing to sink you deep in the mire of despondency, so 
deep that he hopes you may be unable to rise. But* 
O, my poor friend, do not yield yourself up unto him, 
an unresisting victim. Look to Jesus — cry to Him in 
earnest prayer— think of His sore temptation. His suf- 
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Perings, His death ; all undergone for you, and such as 
fou. Believe that He can and will strengthen and save 
jrou, because He himself has said, '^ Him that cometh 
unto Me, I will in nowise cast out." You are not the 
only one who has been entangled among the snares of 
the EyiI One. He sent a messenger to buffet even the 
great Apostle Paul, but with what result ? — Paul 
speaks for himself and others when similarly circum- 
stanced — ** We are more than conquerors through Him 
who hath loyed us !" Jesus said to Peter, " Satan hath 
desired to have you that he may sift you as wheat, but 
I have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not." And, 
oh ! do remember and take comfort from those words of 
the Apostle — " He that suffered Himself, being tempted, 
is able, also, to succour them that are tempted." ' " 

Such was the Vicar's account of his first visit to the 
unhappy one, whose dwelling we were now approaching. 
He had seen her many times since then ; there appeared 
no improvement. 

On reaching the door, and hearing conversation 
going on, we paused a moment to listen. '' That's her 
voice," said the Vicar. 

" I cannot do anything — ^it's all gone from me ; there's 
no use in my getting out of my chair. I can't wash 
Richard's things — I can't cook his dinner — I know I 
can't, its no use my trying." 

** Hut, Mary," said another voice, " don't talk like 
that, its only foolishness, girl ! You used for to be a 
sensible, active, 'dustrious young woman, but you've 
got low-spiritty like. Now listen here a bit. There 
are two streams of water that cross my path to-day as 
I go home. I might as lief as not fall into one of 
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them and lie there on my back ; and I might call out 
loud to the Lord to help me out; and yet, unless I 
made some exertion myself, it would be all for no use ; 
'course not. What I'd do is this. Pd make use of the 
strength that God has given me, and with that strength 
I'd strive to get off my back out of the water, and then 
I'd trust to the Lord that He wouldn't let me die from 
taking a cold ; and that's what you should do, Mary. 
Don't think you can do nothing ; exert yourself — ^put 
yourself about a bit — make the endeavour, and look 
to Christ for strength. Neither you nor I may expect 
Him to work imnecessary miracles for us. He works 

by means, as Mr. told you the other day, and we 

must make use of the means He gives us." 

Silence followed, and we entered. 

The Vicar approached the poor creature, asking her 
in a tender voice how she did. 

*' Better in body, sir, thank you." 

" And in mind ?" 

" Worse and worse." 

" God is love." 

" To you, not to me." 

" To you, to all" 

" No, no, sir — that's all gone from me." 

" W7u>8oever will, let him come and drink of the water 
of life freely." 

" It's no use — no use at all." 

" Only believe ; all things are possible to him that 
believeth." 

" I can't believe ; belief is gone firom me. I'd like to— 
but I can't. O, dear ! — ^believe ! No, I can't believe." 

*' Have you prayed for strength and faith to believed 
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** Scores, and scores, and scores of times !*' 

" Did you this morning ?" 

" No." 

" Last night ?" 

« No." 

** Yesterday ?" 

** No, nor yesterday." 

*^ Men ought always to pray, and not to faint.*' 

** I can't pray now ; thafs gone from me too. He 
won't bear me. He doesn't hear me." 

" Whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, believing, ye 
^all receive." '^ Ask and ye shall have ; seek and ye 
shall find ; knock and it shall be opened unto you." 

" Not to me, sir ; to you may be — not to me ; O, no." 

An expression of deep distress passed over the coun- 
tenance of the Vicar. For a moment I imagined him 
to be engaged in silent prayer. He rose from his chair 
and exclaimed with energy — 

" Yes, to you, Mary — to you ! The promises are 
made to you, to me, to all ! Oh ! let not Satan tempt 
you to frustrate the grace of God — close not your heart 
in sullen despondency against the quickening influences 
of the Holy Spirit. There was a time when you ap- 
peared to love your Saviour, and to cling to Him, when 
you were wont to talk of His mercies and loving kind- 
nesses to yourself. Look back upon those days, call 
those former times to remembrance ; He has not al- 
tered ; His hand is not now shortened that it cannot 
save ; He is the same ' yesterday, to-day, and for ever,' 
unchangeable and unchanging — still willing to save, to 
love you — still willing to come and make His abode 
with you ! Close not the door of your heart against 
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Him — ^pray for the Spirit to come and kindle up the ex- 
piring spark of love within your breast. Once more, I 
say, look back upon past times, and take courage — re- 
member his mercies of old, and trust Him for the 
future." 

" I canV look back; my remembrance is all gone; 
I'm all changed. I've one living child — there he is at 
the door- way ; he's my child, I know, but I don't love 
him. I don't love my husband as I did ; if s all gone 
from me — love, and everything else. There's people 
been here as knows about the stars, and what they call 
the signs of the zodiac ; they tell me we're all bom 
under some particular star and sign, and that our doom 
is fixed by our star and our sign, and so this is my 
doom ; it*s fixed — ^fixed, you understand." 

The expression of distress which had been strongly 
marked upon the Vicar's countenance now changed to 
an expression of almost anger. 

" And who is this," he exclaimed, " who dares to 
darken counsel by words without knowledge — that 
breaks the bruised reed with the blasphemies of super- 
stition ?" 

Then lowering his voice and bending over the victim 
of a delusion, in a tone of touching, loving, compas- 
sionate sympathy, he said — 

" Mary, my poor friend, heed not what such babblers 
say. Where is there anything about the signs of the 
zodiac in the book of God ? Where is there anything 
in it about being bom under a particular star ? The 
only star in which we are all interested is the star of 
Bethlehem, that leads to Christ. The Word of God is 
that star to us ; read it, Mary ! pray over it, look out 
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le promises, and feed by faith upon them. Trust God 
ipUcitly, don't doubt His love for a single instant. 
BLSt your burden upon Him, He will sustain thee; 
ok up — up to the Father, through the Son, and you 
ill not— cannot be rejected !" 
" rU try— ril try." 
** Let us pray." 

We all knelt, while the Vicar wrestled at the footstool 
' the throne of grace in the behalf of this poor suf- 
rer. 

" The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man 
'aileth much," thought I, as we rose from our 
lees. 

" Hers is an extraordinary case," said the Vicar, as 
3 retraced our steps to the village of Dale End," and 
^ery painful one too. She did run well, poor thing I 
y only comfort is to think that it may be, and is, the 
suit of a disordered intellect, induced by intense 
rrow, followed up, or rather attended by fever ; and 
at if it please the Almighty to restore to her her full 
•wers of reason and reflection, all may yet be well, 
scrutable are Thy judgments, O Lord of Hosts — Thy 
lys are past finding out. Who can tell how great is 
e blessing of a soimd mind ! How thankful should 
3 be for all our temporal mercies, but how especially 
for the perfect use of our reasoning powers ! How 
lould we endeavour, while we have them, to make 
le of them for the honour and glory of Him who so 
ved us as to redeem us from all iniquity by the volun- 
ry shedding of His own most precious blood !" 
" Jeremy Taylor remarks," said I, " that * He that 
ays despairs not, but sad is the condition of him who 
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cannot pray.' We have seen to-day how painfully tni6 
this is." 

** We have ; but let us hope for the best I" 

" How often does the thought arise in the breast tbat 
preaching to sinners avails but little ! I do not alludt 
to particular cases and instances, but I speak more of 
a clergyman's work in general." 

'* Guard and pray against what is neither more nor 
less than a dangerous temptation of the devil — ^harbonr 
it not for a moment. Thank Qod, we cannot penetrate 
into the future ; we have a work to do at the present Is 
hour; that work must be done; the effects of the woik 
must be left with God." 

'^ Surely ; but does it not often seem as if we could 
do but little; in short, that our labour is very like 
labour in vain ?" 

" Whether men are to be saved or lost, we are ex- 
pressly commanded to preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture. By not doing so we endanger the safety of om 
own souls. And, glory be to God, it is not labour in ^ 
vain ! God's Word will not — cannot return unto Him 
void ! True it is, that it is He only who can change 
the heart'; nevertheless. He generally effects this change 
through the instrumentality of m&n. Our part is un- 
doubtedly to act as diligently as if we could change 
men's hearts ourselves, leaving the event to God. 
Moreover God builds up His own children by means of 
each other. The whole body is nourished and strength- 
ened * by that which every joint supplieth. True Chrifl- 
tians are mutually beneficial to each other. ' The eye 
cannot say to the hand, I have no need of thee.' ' The 
head cannot say to the feet, I have no need of you.' So 
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that even if it were the will of Ood that we should in 
every instance fail in converting a sinner to true holiness, 
yet we have a work to perform in strengthening our bre- 
thren. But with regard to sinners we must never 
fnrget that most comfortable possibility that they fnay 
be saved P 

" Then persons^ perhaps, might say, * But we have 
tried for years to do so — have prayed to be enabled to 
do so, with no success. We have laboured for the re- 
formation of the ungodly ; in most cases we have made 
no impression, and if there were any who appeared to 
be touched, their goodness was but as the morning 
dew — it faded away !' " 

<< Well, I should make answer. It may be all true ; 
you may have little encouragement — there may be few 
visible effects; but effects of a faithful ministry there 
are and will he. Nothing can, I hope nothing could, 
shake my faith in this respect ! God, for wise purposes, 
may not allow us to see the fruits of our ministry. Who 
knows but that any large amoimt of good — the apparent 
result of our labours, being visible to ourselves — might 
have the effect of filling us with pride and vanity — of 
^f j ^mmg us to take to ourselves the honour and praise 
tiian can be due to Ood only ? And moreover, can we 
expect to differ in this respect from our great Master ? 
How often did He labour to save sinners, and they would 
not hear ; or, when they had followed Him for a while, 
turned back from Him into their unbelief and hardness 
of heart, like the 'sow that was washed, to her wallow- 
ing in the mire !' Did He on this account give up la- 
bouring ? Did He cease from His work of love and 
mercy because men's hearts were hard and blind ? No 
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more dare I do so, however apparently miserable my 
success may be. The command has gone forth — it is 
my part to obey — to work — to use the means ; I am 
not responsible for the end. What says the inspired 
wise man ? — * Thou knowest not the works of God, who 
maketh all. In the morning sow thy seed, and in the 
evening withhold not thine hand : for thou knowest not 
whether shall prosper this or that.' (Eccles. xi. 6.) If 
I fail to-day, I must try again to-morrow, seeking to 
be wiser by experience — to work and labour on, more 
humbly before God — more deeply convinced that of 
myself I can do nothing — more jealous over my own 
thoughts and affections — more meek, more gentle, 
more watchful, more prayerful. I must take care not to 
retire from the work of the Lord under the influence of 
despondency, thus ignobly putting my ' candle under a 
bushel' — I must * place it on a candlestick ' to give Ught 
to all around, that they, seeing my good works, may be 
led to glorify God. At the same time, I must take good 
heed not to seek the praise of men, but to bring honour 
to my Lord and my God. This last must be my great 
end, and for the furtherance of this one object I may 
claim and expect the assistance of God — the all-impor- 
tant co-operation of the Spirit. With this assistance, 
with this supernatural and effectual co-operation ; I may, 
and do, and will, press onward, knowing that my labour 
cannot be in vain in the Lord ! I may be weak, I may 
feel with Solomon that I am but a little child ; but what 
said Luther ? ' Go on, then, thou little child that be- 
lievest in Him ! His right hand shall teach thee terri- 
ble things ! Though thou art helpless and weak as an 
infant of days, the strong man shall not be able to stand 
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re tbee. Thou shall preyail over him, and subdue 
, and overthrow him, and trample him under foot, 
u shalt march on under the great Captain of thy 
ition, conquering and to conquer, until all thine 
aies are destroyed, and death is swallowed up in 
)ry !' ' Thanks be to God which giveth us the vie- 
through our Lord Jesus Christ !' " 
May I read to you some lines, very suitable to the 
arks you have been making ? I bought several 
es of them the other day at Groom's shop, Birming- 
• I do not know who is the author. The title is 
hour for Christ,' and the leading text is, ' I know 
works, and labour, and patience.* " 
I should like to hear them very much." 

** * Go labour on ! spend and be spent — 
Thy joy to do thy Father's will ; 
It is the way the Master went — 
Should not the servant tread it still ? 

** * Go labour on I 'tis not for nought — 
All earthly loss is heavenly gain ! 
Men heed thee not, men praise thee not ; 
The Master praises ! What are men ? 

" * Go labour on I Enough, enough, 
If Jesus praise thee — if He deign 
To notice e'en thy willing mind, 
No toil for Him shall be in vain. 

" ' Go labour on ! thy hands are weak. 

Thy knees are faint, thy soul cast down, 
Yet falter not ; the prize is near — 
The throne, the kingdom, and the crown ! 

H 
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" * Go labour on while it is day — 

The long dark night is hastening oo ; 
Speed, speed thy work — up from thy sloth ; 
It is not thus that souls are won ! 



" • See thousands dying at your side — 

Tour brethren, kindred, friends at home ; 
See millions perishing afar ; 
Haste, brethren! to the rescue come. 

*< t Toil on, too on ; thon soon shalt find 
For labour, rest — for exile, home ! 
Soon shalt thou hear the Bridegroom's voice. 
The midnight peal, " Behold I come !** * " 

t 

" Ah !*' said the Vicar, " what a blessed thing to feel 
the approbation of a loving Saviour, who takes plea- 
sure in those that fear Him ; who looks upon us as His 
children, his bride, his jewels, his glory — who, as the 
lines you have just repeated declare, deigns to notice 
and make accoimt of our poor services. Imperfect as 
they are, He smiles upon them. Viewing the motive, 
He overlooks the mistakes. Regarding our wishes, 
and our object, although we fail, he says, * It is well 
that it was in thy heart.' And then, the day of labour 
over, we may rejoice in that magnificent declaration of 
the Apostle, * Neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of 
God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord !' *' 

June 2nd, — After dinner to-day, I strolled out for 
about an hour into the fields. On my return, I was 
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astonished to find that the dining-room had undergone 
a complete transformation. The dinner-table had been 
lengthened to its utmost capabilities, and was encircled 
by about twenty chairs, alll stowed as closely to each 
other as possible. All unnecessary furniture had been 
carried away, so as to leave more room for the evolu- 
tions of the expected guests. I stood in silent asto- 
nishment at preparations on so extensive a scale in the 
usually quiet Vicarage. Just as I was about to make 
inquiries as to the cause, the door was opened by 
Fanny, who was in a most excited state, and appeared 
to be the mistress of the ceremonies. She was followed 
by the cook and housemaid, both looking very hot and 
excessively good-humoured. Each carried a large tray, 
with, I am afraid to say how many cups and saucers, 
of every imaginable shape and pattern. The nurse- 
maid (Susan by name) came next, carrying in each hand 
a quart jug full of rich new milk. 
*' Now, Miss Fanny, which end of the table please?" 
" 'JTiis end, cook ; papa said it would be better than 
the other, because mamma will have more room to 
make and fill out the tea. If you will just lay down 
the trays and get the cake, I will spread the cups and 
saucers. Susan, lay down the milk there, and then go 
and help cook to bring in the cake and the sugar. 
Have you plenty of sugar, cook ? We had to send out 
to you for more last time, you remember." 

**Yes, Miss Fanny, there's plenty this time; but, 
dear me ! them little boys do take such a lot in their 
tea — I'm sure it must be quite unwholesome. Now, 
Susan, come along quick ; I hear master walking about 
up-stairs^ and all must be ready when he comes down.'' 
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"Thank you, cook! you are always so thoughtful 
and kind, you are a great comfort to me on these occa- 
sions !" 

For one moment, Mrs. Cook (an elderly personage) 
stopped and looked at the little bustling, active girl, 
now busily engaged in laying out the tea-things ; there 
was such true and loving affection in Mrs. Cook's face, 
as she smiled on the unconscious child, as made me 
respect her ever afterwards. She had been in " the fa. 
mily" nineteen years. 

Fanny and I were left alone. 

" What upon earth. Fan, is the cause of such mighty 
preparation ?" 

** Don't you know ? — how odd ! It's for the singers." 

" What singers ?*' 

" Why, the people in the village that can play and 
sing, to be sure. Papa likes to encourage it, so he 
gives 'em a tea party about once a month — and they do 
so like it !" 

" That's likely enough ; and do they sing and play all 
the evening ?" 

" Yes, except when they are resting. Some of the 
men play things that take a great deal of breath, and 
then you know they get tired." 

" Does papa give them beer, or anything of that 
sort ?" 

*' No, never ; because he says there are wicked peo- 
ple in the village, who would tell stories about their 
coming here to drink. There are some people, you 
know, who do so try to find fault with others, even 
when they don't deserve it ; and do you know-, papa 
thinks that these sort of people are generally worse 
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themselves than others, and I think so myself from my 
own observation and experience." 

" Your own observation and experience ! Pray en- 
lighten me a little more on this point." 

" What ?" 

^' Tell me something about your own observation and 
experience." 

" Why, you see, I go with mamma to the Sunday- 
school, and I have several times observed one little boy 
^ho is always very anxious to tell bad things of the 
other children. Now, Mrs. Duncan, the schoolmistress, 
says, that this very little boy tells more lies than any 
other boy in the school. O ! here's the cake ! What a 
lot! — capital!" 

It was, as Fanny observed, a lot ! Three large dishes 
piled up nearly a foot high. 

" Is it possible, Fanny, that will be all eaten ?" 

" Wait a little and you will see.'* 

" May I stay in the room ?" 

" Of course you may — at least I suppose so. Here 
comes pappy 1" 

"Well, Fanny, I see you have all ready." 

" Yes, papa ; but you must praise cook for that, she 
is so thoughtful and active, and does everything so 
very quick.'* 

The Vicar sat himself down in an armchair to con- 
template the " lay-out." Fanny came over, and having 
climbed upon his knee, laid the palms of her little hands 
one on each of papa's cheeks, and then in the most 
affected little way possible applied her lips to his. The 
Vicar laughed heartily. 

" Now, Fanny, what ts this all about ? I shall 
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have no beating about the bush ; come, out with 
it !" 

"Pappy, mat/lat&j up all the time to-night? — I should 
so like it, if, you know, you will allow me. I had to 
go to bed in the middle of it last time, and I was so 
sorry, and couldn't sleep a bit." 

" Go see what mamma says." 

" Then if I have leave from mamma, I may ?** | 

*' You may." 

"Then it's all right," said Fanny, jumping off 
the Vicar*s knee, " for mamma said, more than 
half-an-hour ago, that she would give me leave if you 
did." 

Fanny clapped her hands, and once more climbed on 
papa's knee to go through a second edition of the former 
operation. 

" Do you know," she said, turning to me, " its very 
funny ; that's always the way — ^if I want to do anything 
particular, and if I go to mamma, she sends me to 
pUpa ; and if I first ask papa, he says, ' Go to mamma, 
ask her /' " 

I had observed this before, not only as far as Fanny 
was concerned, but in things of far greater importance. 
The Vicar and his wife are of one heart and one souL 
They take sweet coimsel together, not only in matters 
relating to the all-important " one thing needful," but 
also in their temporal concerns. The one appears 
seldom to act without the coimsel and advice of the 
other ; while, at the same time, I doubt not they both 
draw forth fresh supplies of spiritual wisdom from 
above — the better to be able to assist and counsel one 
another. True, the Vicar's wife is much younger an 
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he. She has not yet counted thirty summers, whereas 
he has already entered upon his fortieth year. She 
appears, however, to be possessed of wisdom beyond 
hiet age. From a child, the Vicar tells me, she has 
been fEuniUar with, and has prayerfully studied, the 
Holy Scriptures, which were, and are, able to make 
her " wise unto salvation through faith which is in Christ 
Jesus." The Vicar has, indeed, been what even the 
world would call a singularly fortunate man. Possessed 
of little when he married her over and above his salary 
as a curate of £75 a-year, she brought him an ample 
fortune, which, used as they use it, is a great blessing. 
In addition to this, she certainly is very beautiful, and 
so young-looking for her age ! The contrast between 
her very dark hair and white open brow is remarkable ; 
there is also a pensiveness in the large brown eye, half 
hidden by its long black lashes, that is very fascinating ; 
while over her whole countenance is spread a lovely ex- 
pression of calm, sweet tranquillity. Hers is certainly 
one of the most perfect faces, both as regards feature 
and expression, that I have ever met with. Fanny is a 
miniature counterpart of her mother, and seems, more- 
over, to have inherited her sweet, gentle temper. The 
other children, with the exception of the yoimgest, are 
more like their father as regards looks, and, conse- 
quently, not so handsome. The Vicar's countenance 
is very pleasing, but he cannot be called good-looking. 
Hiis is a marvellous digression. To return to the 
party.— A knock was heard at the door, succeeded by 
a noise of many feet : 

" Come in," said the Vicar. 

I thought the train would never end ! Some eighteen 
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or twenty men and boys entered the room in single file, 
each making his salaam as he came in. 

" Now," said Fanny, taking by the hand an old man, 
who must have been eighty at least, " you come round 
here, please, and sit at this comer of the table, where I 
can attend to you myself. No, little boy ; you must 
let the old people come up here to the top of the table— 
there will be plenty of room for you down there, you 
know. When you get old you may come up here. 0, 
John, don't sit down there so far off ; I put this chair 
for you myself, and papa lets me settle you as I like 
for tea, and then you can settle yourselves fcM* the 
music. Now where is mamma, I wonder. Mamma T 

" Here I am Fanny," said a quiet voice ; at the same 
moment the door opened, and the young matron of Dale 
End parish entered, smiling kin<fly upon the assembled 
group, who with one accord rose to greet her. 

"How are you mistress — how do you do, ma'am? 
Glad to see you looking so well this evening ; hope fa- 
mily's well." 

"All quite well, thank you. How are you to-day?" 
said she, taking the hand of the old man before aUuded 
to. 

" Hearty, thank you, mistress, for the time of life ; 
feeling old age a little, but stronger and better tiian 
many a one ten years younger than myself. I hope Fm 
thankful to the Almighty, for IVe reason." 

And now the tea-making and tea-drinking began in 
right good earnest. Fanny enlisted me and one of the 
boys into her service, and our duty consisted in car- 
rying cups, as they were filled and emptied, back and 
forwards to and from the Vicar and his wife, who pre- 
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led at the teapots. Meanwhile the piles of cake ra- 
dly diminished, till at last only one piece remained, 
id which was left untouched when the feast was 
included. 

During the operations the Vicar and his wife kept up 
1 animated conversation with those of the company 
ho could both eat, drink, and talk at the same 
me. 

•* How is your little child who was so badly scalded 
bout ten days ago, Frank ?" 

** Much better, ma'am, thank ye. In a fair way o' 
lending, thank the Lord, and thank you, for she'd ha' 
een worse only for your kind treatment of her. The 
oetor said no one could ha' done better for her." 

"Fm sorry we haven't Thomas Ellis with us to- 
ight," said the Vicar ; " but he is quite right not to 
ome, with the hooping-cough in his house." 

*' William," said the Vicar^s wife, ** lest I should 
3rget, put this little roll of old linen in your pocket, 
promised it to-day to your wife for little Mary, her 
best is so sore after the blister. I explained to your 
irife what she is to do ; and, Henry, here is some of 

he sacramental wine for your mother. Dr. says 

he may take a little to season her arrow-root — about 
. dessert spoonful to a cup ; and, Richard, give twelve 
Irops of this mixture in a cup of gruel to your little 
*oj this evening, and to-morrow night; and on the 
text day, if all's well, I'll call and see him ; and Mi- 
hacl," said she, laughing heartily at all the directions 
he had to give, '' tell Jane on no account to stand out 
>f doors over her wash-tub in cold east winds, as I 
leard of her doing yesterday. It is a very foolish thing 
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for any person to do, but especially so for one v/ho 
a weak chest Now, don't forget." 

" I won't, indeed, ma'am, and thank you." 

Tea lasted for about a quarter of an hour, whe: 
answer to a summons from Fanny, Mrs. Cook, 
housemaid, and Susan once more appeared. By 
united exertions the table was cleared and rubbed i 
dry^ as Fanny said, like lightning. Then there t 
general bustle. Large, green, sack-like bags 
produced, which, when opened, revealed divers in 
ments to my astonished gaze : — ^huge serpent-like 
soons ; trombones, imposing in their brazen sublio 
clarionets, which during the process of tuning a] 
reduced my organs of hearing to a nonentity ; U 
nothing of fiddles, violoncellos, and a huge leviath 
the fiddle genus, which put into requision the sei 
of two carriers to get it into the room, and which, 
used as a musical instrument, produced a soimc 
proaching more nearly to a distant peal of artillerji 
anything I had ever heard ! 

I felt rather apprehensive as to what the effect 
extensive a band might be in the Vicarage ! Visic 
the walls falling under the influence of vibration 
Tying the musicians and audience under the ruins, 
up before me in sinister confusion ! I hinted my 
to Fanny, with a solemn expression of countenance 
low whisper. She smiled compassionately upoi 
saying — 

*^ O don't be afraid ; there's not the least dan: 
assure you." 

Books were now produced that looked as if the; 
been in use for centuries, and earnest consults 
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e held as to what was to be the opening tune. The 
ish clerk, an old man of seventy-two, was appealed 
This aged functionary, after wiping his spectacles, 
3 with considerable dignity, and then looking through 
spectacles at the hymn-book, and oj^er them at the 
>ectant choir, gave out with Stentorian voice — " The 
Dnderdth Psawlm.'* 

.lie crash that followed was, to my unaccustomed or- 
js, tremendous ! I could not help being astonished 
lie wonderfully good time and tune that was main- 
led throughout the whole of this first ebullition of 
sic, and really some of the voices were excellent, 
that they wanted was a little tutoring. The Vicar 
. his wife both joined in the words ; so did Fanny, 
¥ell as she could, though indeed it was only by ob- 
Hbg the motion of her lips that I could tell she was 
ing her part. 

k. number of psalms, hymns, and even chants fol- 
ed in rapid succession, until the Vicar, looking at his 
xsh, announced that there was only time for " one 
re.* The evening hymn was then given out, verse 
verse ; after which a psalm was read, and a few 
rds of prayer, suitable to the occasion, offered up. 
'* Well, my friends, you'll come again if all's 

' That we shall, sir ! we've had a fine time of it to- 
ht, and manv thanks to you, and the mistress, and 
IS Fanny, and all I" 

rhe Vicar then went to the door, shaking hands with 

b as they left the room, and Fanny was out in the 

I engaged in the same friendly occupation. Not a 

fervent blessings were poured upon her by the 
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elders of the party, as they took her soft little hand, s 
lovingly and sincerely extended to them. 

" What a pleasant evening I have had,** she ex 
claimed ; *' how pleasant it is, too, to see peopl< 
happy !" 

The little red lips were held up to papa and mamou 
to be kissed ; for the first time the honour was confer- 
red upon me ; and off ran Fanny, to dream that she 
was a little cherub, singing hymns to a golden harp, h 
that bright land of which she is always so glad to hear. 

June Srd, — ^We were at breakfast. 

" I met with a verse this morning," said the Vicar's 
wife, '* that is calculated, I believe, to teach us a very 
useful lesson." 

*' What was that ?" said I. 

" It was a verse in the 14th chapter of Zechariah ; 1 
think I can remember it — 'In that day shall there be 
upon the bells of the horses holiness unto the Lord ; 
and the pots of the Lord's house shall be like the bowlf 
before the altar. Yea, every pot in Jerusalem and ii 
Judah shall be holiness unto the Lord of Hosts.' 1 
think this verse shows us very plainly how even cm 
secular affairs should, as it were, be conducted with f 
single eye to God's glory.** 

" Does not," I asked, " the passage you have quotec 
refer to that happy time to which the Church of Chris 
looks forward with a hope that maketh not ashamed— 
a time that I think we must all acknowledge cannot b 
very remote — a time when there will be a general dif 
fusion of the ' knowledge of the Lord,* as well as a com 
plete subjection to the rule of the Redeemer ; and whei 
in consequence there will be a universal reign of ' per 
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peace,' when God will be worshipped — not as is 
often the case now, with the mere form of devotion — 

' in spirit and in truth ' ?" 

No doubt it does. Still I cannot but think that it 
he duty, and ought to be the delight, of the believer 
liow, as far as in him lies, that with regard to him- 
', he not only looks forward to so glorious a state of 
igs, but that he endeavours even now, when sin and 
Loliness are predominant, to live, not only in expec- 
on of, but in, to a certain extent, realization of so 
»ed a state." 

' Yes ;" said the Vicar, " and such happy ones are 
30 met with ; persons whose never-changing motto 
ms to be * holiness to the Lord ;' who hallow every- 
ig by prayer for the Holy Spirit ; who look upon 
ry object as through a spiritual glass, and with a 
ritual eye ; who in their every thought, word, and 
rk, have a distinct reference to the glory of God ; 
0, while lodgers in earthly tabernacles, appear even 
V to dwell spiritually in heaven ; whose very life is 
d with Christ in God.* " 

' Ah I" returned the Vicar^s wife, " what a happy, 
ssed condition to be in ; would that I could attain to 

ler eyes were bent upon her plate. The Vicar 
iLcd at his wife ; and as he did so, a sweet, happy 
le passed over his features. I knew what that 
le meant. The Vicar at that moment was thank- 
y reflecting on the close resemblance that existed 
ween his lovely partner and the picture of the be- 
rer which he had just drawn. 
\f ter a short pause, he continued — 
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^* And what has been the mean, used for bringiig 
such persons into so delectable a state ? Not spodan 
morality ; not a rigid system of self-mortification ; not 
days, and weeks, and months, and years, and demi-cen* 
turies of good works. Such morality, such holy living, 
is but the effect resulting from the one great cause, foundf 
indeed, in such persons, but not being the instnunent 
by which their sanctified condition has been brought 
about. The great cause of all is the Holy Spirit, sought 
for in faith and hope by such belierers, and abundantly 
granted, in accordance with the promise contained in 
James, i. 5 — *lf any of you lack wisdom, let him aik 
of God, that giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth 
not, and it shall be given him.' They have tasted 
of the good gift, and have hungered for more ; they 
have sipped, and then thirsted for draughts of the hea- 
venly, living stream ; daily, hourly, they drink deeper 
and deeper of the life-giving cup, and the more they 
quaff of the sanctifying beverage, the more is kindled 
up within them love to God ; and love to God, as it 
grows in intensity, manifests itself by an ever-increas- 
ing desire, a longing desire, to ' glorify Gbd in their 
bodies and in their spirits, which are God's.' " 

*' And it follows," returned the Vicar's vnfe, " that 
since the Holy Spirit is offered to all, and since spiri- 
tual gifts may be prayed for unconditionally -^ that is, 
vnih a certainty of receipt, provided the petitioner really 
desires and longs for the subject of his petition— > it 
therefore follows, that if all Christ's people really strove 
in prayer for the individual and general out-pouring of 
the Spirit, it would certainly be granted." 

" What, then," 1 interrupted, " is the cause of the 
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; amount of worldliness — I can call it nothing else — 
srvable in those who are verily and indeed the 
d*8 people ?" 

Undeniably," she replied, " there can be no so 
at cause as a neglect of constant fervent breathing 
rards in persevering prayer, to be enabled to live 
ler the immediate and undying inspiration of God's 
mal Spirit ; and if we reflect for a moment upon the 
aense importance of the believer's maintaining a 
unstent life and conversation everywhere, under all 
iumstances, and in all societies, surely the neglect 
eeking the ordt/ power that can enable him to do so 
. most grievous fault." 

' Truly, yes," exclaimed the Vicar, " How great 
uld be our desire — how persevering our endeavour, 
t as in the latter of the two verses quoted just now, 
Iness should be introduced (not profanely) even 
o our common things ; that every action, every 
1, every enjoyment, should be undertaken, or en- 
•ed, or enjoyed, in such a way as to have a distinct 
srence in our own minds to God's glory ; that we 
[ht be enabled more and more to sanctify even the 
lest trifles, whether in thought or in action, by lay- 

them habitually before God ; in short, making His 
lOur the one great motive recognizable in all we 
ik, speak, or do, whether in the silence of the closet, 
ding communion with Him, or in the bosom of our 
lilies, or in the more distracting scenes of public 
. Who is sufiicient for these things ? No one, in- 
d, in his own strength ; but ' all things are possible 
lim who believeth ; ' and wonders, spiritual wonders, 
'e been, and may now be done in this respect, by the 
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effusion into the soul of a sought-for and expected H(^ 
Spirit." 

" Well," said I, " / came to a text this mormng 
that I confess I sometimes do not feel quite clear about. 
I should like to hear what explanation you give to it. It 
is a text you are well acquainted with — 1 John, iii. 9— 
'Whosoever is born of God doth not commit sin.* 
Now, I cannot but be conscious of a difficulty in recon- 
ciling this with the fallings into sin of those who are 
truly bom of God. We read in the Bible of individu- 
als who (the Spirit of God in His Word tells us infalli- 
bly) were born of God, and yet did undeniably commit 
gross outward sin. They broke God's law ; they trans- 
gressed against the simple revealed will and wish of 
God, doing that which He had expressly forbidden. ^ 
To take one among many other instances : — There was 
David, a man imdoubtedly born of the Spirit — a man of 
prayer, eminently so ; one who, feeling that Gtod was 
his shepherd, confessed that he could lack nothing ; one 
who avowed his readiness to go down into the dark 
valley of the shadow of death, fearing no evil, because 
God was with him ; one who glows with heavenly rap- 
ture while enlarging on the love of God ; one who 
seemed to draw his chief happiness from praise and 
adoring his heavenly Father ; one who speaks of the 
Almighty as being his rock, his shield, his buckler, his 
refuge, his hope, the horn of his salvation ; tone who 
from his inmost soul could address the Great Being as 
' my God.' We have this man falling into gross and 
grievous sin. In short, here is evident undeniable rin 
committed by one who was unquestionably born of God. 
I confess I find it difficult to make this agree with the 
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declaration of the beloved Apostle — 'Whosoever is born 
of God doth not commit sin.' " 

" I can quite understand your difficulty, and yet there 
3 a solution that satisfies me. Let Scripture throw 
ight upon Scripture : * He that is bom of God keepeth 
imself ' (that is by the grace of God Working within 
im)^ and then the wicked one toucheth him not. On 
le contrary, since natural corruption remains in the 
mewed heart, if he keep not himself, if he abide not 
. the faith, if he cease to seek for the grace of God, he 
ay commit sin like any other man. We may suppose 
le case of a believer, . under the temporary influence, 
irhaps, of spiritual pride — that deadly snare of Satan 
- beginning to trust more than heretofore in his own 
rength and goodness, and by consequence looking up 
ss to God for supernatural aid and grace ; that is, he 
>es not, as he ought, ' keep himself,' by the grace 
' God, which is sufficient for the purpose. Well, he 
Us gradually into inward sin, under the influence of a 
>werful temptation, arising either from the world, tke 
»h, or the devil. He neglects to stir up the gift of 
od which is in him. If he prays at all against the 
mptation, he does so with a bias inhissoul, inclining him 
wards it. He feels the inward monitions of the Spirit, 
it at the same time becomes more and more sensible of 
le pleasing nature of the temptation. He hesitates to 
ake the resistance which in God's strength ought to 
J made immediately. Every moment strengthens the 
>wer of the temptation working within his breast. 
lie Spirit is grieved ; the man's faith is weakened, his 
ve to God dies. The Spirit reproves him sharply. 
be voice of the tempter lures him on with fascinating 
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power. The voice of the Spirit comes painfully i 
the ear of the soul ; the voice of the tempter ] 
enticingly upon the same mental organ. Evil desi 
victorious. Faith, love, grace, veil their faces, 
flee. Under the influence of evil passion, directe 
the cunning hand of the tempter, he commits 
Thus it is undeniably the case, that if he who is 
of God — bom of the Spirit — * keep himself,' s 
seeking for the ever present grace of God, ever w 
ing, ever praying, ever striving against the first mc 
of evil in his breast, he doth not commit sin. I 
the other hand, he keep not himself, if he come • 
even a few steps from ofl'his watch-tower, if p 
against falling into sin is neglected, if a sense c 
necessity of heaven-imparted grace becomes less ct 
to his soul, if he indulge in sin of heart, the inc 
plane proves both steep and slippery — he rapidly 
into actual sin, if a violent eflbrt be not made, 
frequently, alas ! if the temptation be not at one 
si'sted, this violent eflbrt cannot be successfully mat 
terwards. It is the case, then, in few words, ths 
man be alway under the influence of divine grac 
sins not wilfully. If he does sin wilfully, it is ai 
dent token that he has, for the time, departed 
that grace by which alone he can stand ; and we 
not forget that grace leaves not a man willingly 
only on account of the omission on his part to se( 
its continuance. And oh ! who can conceive the 
ger of a soul not under the continuing and abidin 
flue nee of God's invaluable spiritual, life-giving g 
I believe that the more any believer examines his 
heart, the more will he feel the truth of this — that 
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which worketh by love, banishes inward and outward 
An from the praying, watching soul ; but that, never- 
theless, we are at all times liable to temptation : and if 
our eye of faith be not steadily and constantly fixed 
upon God, we shall be too likely to fall victims to its 
power. God will not act upon bur souls unless our 
sools react upon God ; if we wish to have God breath- 
ing downwards upon our spirits, our spirits must 
breathe upwards to God in prayer and praise. It is this 
constant breathing down and breathing up that consti- 
tutes what is styled the ' life of God in the believer's 
soul.' Since we are so open to temptation, since we 
are so apt to sin, what necessity there is that we should 
ever have freshly painted before our mind's eye that 
solemn Scripture warning, ' Be not high-minded, but 
fear ' — that we should ever distrust our own deceitful 
hearts, and listen attentively to those words of heavenly 
counsel, ' Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed 
lest he fall !'" 

J%me Ath. — I asked the Vicar this evening, as we were 
taking a turn in the garden before tea, to tell me some- 
thing of his duties while at a seaport town many years ago. 
** I understood from you," said I, " that a great 
part of your clerical duty was actually carried on, on 
the water." 

"Yes. The kind people of the neighbourhood pro- 
vided me with a little boat, small enough for me to 
manage myself, and in this I was in the habit of visiting 
and dbtributing tracts among most of the shipping in 
the harbour. On one occasion I remember there was a 
convict ship lying at her moorings in the roadstead. 
She had, received her full complement of male prisoners, 
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and was only waiting for a fair wind to sail for Holaart 
Town. Meanwhile the day of rest came round, and 
there being no Protestant chaplain on board, it became 
my duty to conduct the public worship of God in tbe 
floating prison. Thankful for the opportunity of preaclu 
ing the Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ to the poor ex- 
iles, I proceeded to the landing-place, where I found a 
government boat, manned by four sailors, with the 
union jack floating from the staff at her stern, waiting 
to convey me on board. We were soon within a few 
yards of the fine vessel, which was about to sail under 
such melancholy circumstances ; the men rested on 
their oars while the challenge of the sentinel was uttered 
from the gangway, according to the usual custom. I 
was then reported to the captain, who, coming on deck, 
gave orders for the boat to come alongside. I was 
courteously received by the captain and other officers, 
and conducted to the cabin, while preparations were being 
made for public service. What these preparations were 
I knew not until summoned on deck by the mate of the 
ship. The scene was a deeply interesting one. A union 
jack had been thrown over the capstan, which was to 
serve as desk and pulpit, and taking my stand behind 
it, leaning my back against the rail of the quarter-decki 
I for a few moments contemplated my assembled con- 
gregation with feelings of deep emotion. On my right 
and left stood the ship's officers, according to rank, 
dressed in their uniform. Ranged in ranks of three 
deep on the starboard side of the vessel, stood the con- 
victs ; those who were Protestants occupying the first 
rank, each man wi th his Bible and Prayer-book in his hand. 
Those who were Romanists, and whose attendance was 
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not compulsory, occupied the rear. Opposite to these, on 
the larboard side of the ship, were ranged the guard of 
marines, together with a number of soldiers, who were 
about to join their regiment in New South Wales. 
Directly facing me stood the ship's crew, in their 
best habiliments ; their white canvas trousers and blue 
jackets forming a pleasing contrast to the uniform of the 
marines and soldiers, on the one hand, and the dark- 
Bfrey convict dress of the poor prisoners, on the other, 
[n the centre of the square so formed were assembled 
lie wives and children of the soldiers who were pro- 
ceding to join their regiment. The signal for com- 
nencing public worship was now given by the firing of 
i gun. The British ensign was hauled down, and the 
;hurch signal hoisted in its place. I commenced read- 
ng the beautiful service of the Church of England ; and 
m reaching that part of the Litany where we implore 
he Divine Being to * show pity upon all prisoners and 
^ptives,' there was a loud and deep response, in which 
nany of the poor convicts joined with great apparent 
earnestness. Before the conclusion of the prayers an 
jiterruption occurred, caused by the arrival of the Ro- 
man Catholic priest, who was to act as chaplain to the 
jbip during her outward voyage. This man was in the 
receipt of a fixed salary from Government. The en- 
trance of his cabin, into which he speedily retired, was 
idose to the spot on which I stood ; so close, indeed, 
that he must, unless he stopped his ears, have heard 
ill that was said after his arrival. I chose for my text 
[saiab, liii. 5, 6 — ' He was wounded for our trans- 
cessions ; He was bruised for our iniquities ; the chas- 
tisement of our peace was upon Him; and with His 
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stripes are we healed. All we like sheep have gone 
astray ; we have turned every one to his own way ; and 
the Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of us att/ 
Knowing that it was probable that many of the poor 
fellows thus assembled together on the ship's deck had 
never before heard the simple truth as it is in Jesu&— 
the majority both of the convicts and guards being Ro- 
manists — I felt it to be my imperative duty and great 
privilege to preach the glad tidings of salvation, as sim- 
ply, and yet fully, as God would enable me to do. 
Earnestly imploring the teaching and assistance of the 
Spirit, I enlarged first upon the exceeding sinfulness of 
sin ; on the natural corruption of the heart of man ; on 
his liability — nay, certainty, to fall into grievous sin, 
unless restrained by the preventing grace of God ; on 
the consequent impossibility of salvation for any man 
when trusting to his own unaided efforts, from the in- 
controvertible fact that, * all have sinned, and come 
short of the glory of God/ I endeavoured, trusting 
that God would bless the Word, to touch the hearts 
and consciences of those present, and to bring before 
each one, whether free or captive, the enormity of his 
guilt. A tear which dropped from the eye of a young 
convict near me, together with a deep sense of my own 
individual unworthiness, almost overcame me for the 
moment ; but strength was granted according to the 
need ; the love of Christ Jesus presented itself powet- 
fuUy to my own soul, admonishing me to change my 
theme ; and then I spoke of the Redeemer as the com- 
passionate, pitying, tender-hearted One ; of a heavenly 
Father who, while his justice demanded the punish- 
ment of guilt, was yet inclined, prompted by love be- 
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jond the love of men or angels, to provide the innocent 
and perfect sabstitute ; how no substitute could be 
found combining the various needful qualities, except 
the well-beloved Son of the Father; how such love 
anatterable dwelt in the breast of Jesus, that with joy 
he undertook the work of mercy, exclaiming, * Lo ! I 
come to do thy will, O, my God — I am content to do 
it;' how, when the great and painful expiation was 
accomplished — the self-denying sacrifice offered, He 
bowed the head, and gave up the ghost, exclaiming, 
' It is finished ;' how He rose again the third day for 
our justification, and ascended into heaven, there ever to 
Ihre to make intercession for us; how whosoever believe th 
in Him shall not perish, but have everlasting life; how, 
in order to a saving belief in Him, true repentance, a 
change of mind, deep and heartfelt sorrow for sin, 
are necessary; how the sincerity of our repentance, 
and love, and thankfulness must be proved by our 
words and actions, as the good tree is known by its 
fruit ; how the prodigal son was received back again 
into his father's bosom; how Mary Magdalen the 
' sinner ' was accepted of Jesus, and showed her love ; 
how the thief on the cross prayed, ' Kemember me,' 
and how the answer from the lips of the incarnate Grod 
was, * To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise;' how 
there will be a day when the Lord, the righteous judge, 
shall separate the sheep from the goats, saying unto 
the former, ' Come, ye blessed,* but unto the latter, 
induding all who have been not only actually criminal, 
but who have heenforgetful of God, 'Depart, ye cursed, 
into everlasting fire, prepared (not, indeed, originally 
for you, but) for the devil and his angels/ 
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*' Never had I been blessed with a more deeply atten- 
tive congregation ; and when, on concluding, I besought 
in a short prayer the blessing of Almighty God on the 
word spoken in weakness, and asked that the grace of 
true repentance might be imparted to the souls now 
standing before me, a deep and hearty "Amen" 
was heard, and a pause of several moments ensued, 
every head uncovered, and, I trust, many hearts offer- 
ing up the simple petition of faith and hope to Him 
who, from His abode on high, looks down on His people 
in love and mercy. The service concluded, I presented 
the captain with one of the Religious Tract Society's 
* Sailors' Libraries,' the gift of some kind friends on 
shore ; and leaving with the surgeon-superintendent a 
large parcel of selected tracts, which he promised to 
distribute, I took my departure, with firm confidence 
that the Word of God would accomplish that for which 
it was sent ; and that some at least of this bread lite- 
rally cast 'upon the waters' should be found, even 
though it might not be until after many days." 

"What a very interesting account. Did the ship 
sail soon?" 

" I was up in barely sufficient time next morning to 
see a bright, glittering speck on the horizon. It was 
the reflection of the rising sun on the snow-white top- 
sail and top-gallantsails of the ' London.* " 

" Did you ever happen to hear of her afterwards r" 

" Never." 

" How often," said I, " in visiting jails and peniten- 
tiaries, have I felt intense pity for their poor and un- 
happy inmates ; and I trust also loving thankfulness to 
God, who made me to differ." 
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es," said the Vicar ; " if the Spirit of God does 
(fitness with our spirits that we are the sons of 
►y adoption and grace — if we are conscious of 

the possessors of even some degree of faith, 
kindling of love to the Saviour, some desire to 
7 God, must we not ever exclaim virith the Apos- 
By the grace of God I am what I am ?* But then 

the solemn responsibility, that if we are the * salt 

earth,' we must take heed lest the salt lose its 
r — that if we are the * light of the world,' we must 
at our * light so shine before men that they may 
I our good works,' and so be led to ' glorify our 
r who is in heaven.' How essentially it behoves 

seek to be the possessors of the ornament of a 

humble, loving spirit — to be more and more 

jrmed into the image of Him who created us. 

we all very much want is an active and untiring 
J in God's work. We must not rest content with 
ng upon the wings of love ' — with having our 
bts occupied with lofty, heavenly contemplation — 
>ever delightful and beneficial this may be. We 
not cease from outward action ; we must not ab- 

ourselves from the things around us ; we must 
! so occupied with inward, as to have little or no 
•n for outward, religion. Christianity, as insti- 
by our Saviour Jesus, is a social thing. It was 
intended to be a solitary religion. There must 
ider ordinary circumstances, a living among, and 
rsing with, other men around us. I do not mean 
, that we are never to have our times of solitude 
ilm retirement. The daily experience of the child 
1 testifies that for this there is an absolute neces- 
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sity. It has been well said, that * it is impossible for us 
to spend one entire day in a continued intercourse with 
men, without suffering loss in our soul, and in some 
measure grieving the Holy Spirit of God. We hate 
need daily to retire from the world to converse with 
God, to commune more freely with our Father, who 
seeth in secret. Nor can a roan of experience condemn 
even longer and more frequent seascms for religious re- 
tirement than morning and evening, so they do not 
imply any neglect of the worldly emplojrment, wherein 
the providence of God hath placed us.' Many of the 
most important, as well as lovely of the Christian graces, 
such as meekness, mercy, love, peace-making, and the 
endurance of persecution are proved to exist, and 
drawn out by our intercourse with those around us. 
In fact, for the complete exercise of every Christian 
grace, there would appear to be a necessity for some in- 
tercourse even with ungodly and wicked men, that so 
opportunity may be afforded us to obey those precepts 
of the Saviour that command us, if smitten on the right 
cheek, to turn the other also — to ' love our enemies, 
bless those that curse us, do good to those that hate 
us, and pray for them that despitefuUy use and perse- 
cute us.' While we carefully and studiously avoid i^ 
unnecessary familiarity and too close intercourse ¥rith 
the ungodly, we are still to admonish them as our bre- 
thren, endeavouring, as fa^ a» in us lies, to communi- 
cate to others that grace which w^ ourselves have re- 
ceived of God, ' that the communication of our faith may 
become effectual by the acknowledging of every good 
thing which is in us in Christ Jesus ;' that so, if pes- 
sible, every holy disposition, and word, and work of 
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onre may have an influence on them also. If we are 
not thus active in letting our heaven-derived light shine 
before men, we hecome like salt which has ^ lost its sa- 
TOUT,' worthy of nothing but to be * cast out and trod- 
den under foot of men.* Every branch that beareth 
not fruit, the Father taketh away. The barren fig-tree 
may be spared another year or two, but the axe will 
some time be laid at the root, while the terrible man- 
date goes forth, * Cut it down ; why cumbereth it the 
ground ?' Those words of one, long since entered into 
his eternal rest, we should all do well to remember— 
* As well may men think to hide a city as to hide a (true) 
Christian ; yea, as well may they conceal a city set 
upon a hill, as a holy, zealous, active lover of God and 
man. A concealed, secret religion, exhibited only before 
the religious, can hardly be the religion of Jesus Christ. 
If the root of true Christianity be in the heart, it cannot 
&il to put forth branches, and upon these branches 
will grow both the leaves of a sincere profession and 
the fruits of a lively, active faith. Satan may raise an 
objection in our minds. He may reason with us after 
this fashion — ' You have been active, you have been 
openly professing to be a follower of Jesus, you have 
been spending much time and strength in striving to 
win souls to Christ, you have been for many months 
and years carrying on a zealous^ and to flesh and blood, 
painful work, and yet what good have you done ? Do 
you know that you have been the means of saving a 
single soul, of reforming one depraved character, of en- 
lightening one dark mind, of convincing one hardened 
sinner ? What do all your labours profit ? Where is 
ihere any encouragement to go on ?' We must use the 
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words of the Lord, and say, when such suggestions 
enter our minds, ' Get thee behind me Satan, for thou 
art an offence unto me.' Whatever the effect on others, 
be it little or be it much, the command to us is plain, 
' Let your light shine ;' let it shine in your patience, 
your meekness, your perseverance, your love, your ac- 
tions, your example ; and if you are even called to suffer, 
* rejoice and be exceeding glad, for great is your reward 
in heaven.' " 

Our conversation was here interrupted by the merry 
voice of Fanny calling us in to tea. 

June Qth. — ^^The Vicar intends leaving home in about 
a fortnight, and is anxious, if possible, to visit the 
whole parish before his temporary departure. We set 
out at nine o'clock this morning, to a village about 
three miles from the Vicarage. At the first house 
which we visited we were kindly received by a neatly- 
dressed young woman, who begged us to * make our- 
selves quite at home,' while she went to seek for her 
father. 

She soon returned, bringing him with her. 

" Well sir, how d'ye do to-day ? — glad to see you. It's 
long since you've been here ; but I suppose we munna 
complain like ! You've got a'most enough to do, I 
reckon." 

" Yes, William ; I don't often find my time hang 
heavy on my hands." 

" Summat like me, sir ; what with the cattle, and the 
cheese, and the thirty acres, and the butter, and such 
like, myself and the wench havn't no time hardly we 
can call our own." 

*' I dare say not. Well, it's better far to be busy than 
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idle, William, so long as we do not allow this world's 
business to drive out of our heads all husiness for another." 

" That's quite right, sir ; just what I say myself, sir, 
to the wench, here. ' Sally,* says I, * be busy and 
active, and 'tend to your work ; milk the cows, and 
make the butter, and clean up the place ; but don't 
forget you've got a soul that is more consequence like 
han all the cattle and butter in the land.' Isn't that 
vhat 1 says, Sally ?" 

" Yes, father/' 

" I've been sorry not to see you very regular at church, 
5ally, for the last month or two. Have you been ill ?" 

" No, sir ; I can't say I have been ill." 

" What, then, is' the reason of your absence ?" 

"Well, sir, "Sally hesitated a little— " I don't 

xactly know." 

'* I am sorry to hear you say that, for it must be 
omething very particular, indeed, that should keep you 
rom public worship. If you can give no reason for 
'our absence, it is very evident that you stay away from 
:areles8ness with regard to your soul ; for no person 
vho is desirous of having his or her soul saved, and of 
«rving God, will wilfully neglect attending those means 
)f grace which God has appointed for our strengthen- 
Dg and instruction. The means of grace are not in 
hemselves sufficient to save a person, but they act 
ipon the soul as food does on the body. The body 
vould soon die without food, and the soul will soon grow 
!old and careless towards God, unless it is refreshed 
md strengthened by that spiritual food which is provided 
n those ordinances which Christ himself has appointed." 

Poor Sally here burst into such a copious flood of 
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tears that both the Yicax and I could not help looking 
at her with considerable sorprise. She covered hex 
£Bice with her hands, and bending her head down upon 
the table, sobbed piteonsly. The Vicar looked at Sally's 
father for some explanation- of this rather extraordi- 
nary conduct. 

** Ah, poor wench," said he, " she's young yet, onl) 
just turned nineteen ; and yet she's had a trial, and it s 
a big one, Sally, my girl, here — stop that — ^it'U do yoi 
no good. See, now, jist you tell the minister all aboul 
it. 'TwiU ease your mind a bit, and he'll give you some 
good words, I reckon." 

The Vicar rose, and kindly laying his hand on Sally'f 
shoulder, said — 

" Dry up your tears, Sally. I know nothing of the 
cause of your sorrow. If you do not wish to tell me all 
about it, I will not press you ; I can only put you in 
mind of One who in all the afflictions of His people is 
afflicted, and who can succour and comfort those whc 
are in trouble. If you do wish to ask my advice, oi 
tell me anything that may be weighing on your mind, 1 
can only say that I am your warm friend as well as 
minister ; and I think," he said, with a smile, " you 
may place confidence in me." 

Sally raised her really pretty face from the table 
where she had been burying it in her hands, in the ex- 
cess of her grief, and then cast a glance at me. 

I rose, and said to the Vicar — 

" Perhaps Sally has something to say that she would 
rather a stranger should not hear; so I will take a turn 
or two in the pretty little garden I see in front of the 
window, where you can join me," 
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In about twenty minutes the Vicar came out of the 
liouse, and taking my arm, said, as we bent our steps 
towards another dwelling — 

*^ Poor gsAj she has, indeed, had a sore trial, although 
me that I cannot but feel will prove, even with regard 
this world, a blessing to her." 

" Is it a secret ?" 

*' O, no. Sally has always been a good, amiable, 
nd I had hoped, Christian girl — a great comfort to her 
ither. She has quite supplied, as far as household 
aties are concerned, the place of his wife to him ever 
Ince her death, five years ago. I will relate to you 
er story in as nearly her own words as possible. After 
ou so discreetly left the room, the father closed the 
oor, saying — ' Now, Sally, girl, tell him all about it.' 
ally, looking excessively awkward and nervous, and 
lying violent hold of the comer of her apron, which 
lie twisted into every possible shape during her narra- 
on, began, as follows :— , 

" * Sir, it's not — indeed it's not because I don't value 
oing to the church, or because I'm thoughtless and 
areless, that I've not been to " see you " these se- 
eral Sundays back ; but I've been so much put about 
t what has happened to me, and people have talked so 
mch, and one thing or another, that I couldn't make 
p my mind to go beyond the garden there, ever since, 
^ather said to me I'd better go and tell you all about 
:, because you're very kind ; but I thought I'd wait 
ill I had an opportunity ; and, indeed, I've been afraid 
f meeting him, for if I did, I'm sure I don't know what 
'd do ' (a fresh outbreak of tears). 

" ' Go on, Sally— -tell him all.'" 
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" * Sir, may be you know JohnW- . Me and him 

played together when we were young ones (he was just 
three year older than me), and we were very fond oC 
each other then, and used to go out together after the 
cows, to drive 'em in for milking ; and what he'd learnt 
at the school in Dale End, he'd teach me of an evening, 
down at the bottom of the garden there ; and he*d 
make me little necklaces of flowers, and put 'em on me, 
and tell me I was his little queen ; and, sir, although ^ 
I was only nine year old then, yet I thought there was 
no one at all like Johnny ; and it was a day of great 
grief to me when he wpnt away to his uncle's, near 
London. Well, sir, he came home once a-year, or 
sometimes twice, and we were always together, one 
way or other ; and he'd tell me such wonderful stories 
of all the fine things he'd seen in London ; and I grew 
to like him better and better — quite as much, and, in- 
deed, I think more than if he was my brother. And so 
things went on until just this time two years, when he 
came home (I wasn't here when he'd been home the year 
before that, for I was away at my sister's while she was 
ill) ; and when I saw John this time year, I'd scarcely 
have known him, he was grown such 'a man, and looked 
so well, and yet I didn't feel to him quite as I had done 
before that. I liked him as well — I liked him better, 
and yet I didn't feel so free with him as I used to do; 
and sometimes I'd feel myself quite colouring up like if 
I met him unexpectedly, and then he'd smile at me, and 
tell me I looked well. He hadn't been here a week, 
when one day I went as usual to the hill-side to milk 
the cows. There is a thick plantation over yonder, 
close by the hill, where the cattle were grazing. One 
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'em had gone into it ; and just when I was thinking 
7 Fd get her out, to milk her, I saw him coming on 
'ards me. 1 told him about the cow getting into 
plantation, and asked him to go after her, and 
ig her out. He told me he would, on one condition, 
made him one promise. I asked him what it was. 
said, " Sally," says he, " we've known one another 
' for a very long while — haven't we ?" I hardly 
w what to say, I was so put about for the moment, 
I said, " Yes, John, we have." " Then," says he, 
dly, there's no one on earth but you that I can love, 
I want you to promise to be my wife." I couldn't 
or do nothing. For the first time in my life, I foimd 
what sort of a feeling I had for John. He put his 
round me, and asked me to say I would; and I said 
3uld ; and then, sir, it was all settled ; and he told 
how he was doing so well with his uncle, and that 
vas to go back for another year or two to him, and 
^ then he was to take a little farm close by for him- 
, and that I was to be mistress of it. So I was full 
)y, and I told father all about it, and father vexed 
BO, for he said, ** Sally, he's not the boy for you ;" 
I was angry with father, and asked him how he 
Id speak harshly of John ; but I was so put about 
: father at last said that he supposed it must be, and 
; it was his own fault for not stopping it sooner. 
U, sir, John went away, and came back at the end 
tie year, and told me that in one year more he'd come 
me, and we should be married, and he'd take me 
le, to be his wife in his own new house. He used 
mte to me once a week, or so, at that time ; but 
letters became not so frequent, and at last a month 
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passed, and I never heard from him. At length be 
wrote, and I didn't think his letter was much like some 
that he used to write. It was the last that I ever got 
from him.' Here poor Sally hurst out into a fresh and 
almost hysterical fit of crying, and made a sign to her 
father to finish her history. He did so. 

"'Why, sir, you see about six weeks ago, a letter came 
from the young man to his relations up here, to say 
that he had been married to a girl from London a week 
before — that's the long and the short of it. He's here 
now, and the new girl with him. He's thought no- 
thing at all about breaking the heart of my poor wench. 
I was the one to blame ; I'd ought to have stopped it 
long sin', but I never thought nothing would come of 
it. My poor girl,' said the fond father, * it's a hard 
trial for her, but she's escaped a deal worse, for he's 
took to drinking lately, and it's the sore case for the 
young wife whose husband's given to liquor. She he's 
married is the daughter of a publican in London, and 
has £100 more than this girl will have, and that's what's 
changed his love, to my thinking. He's been hereabouts 
this month, and that's what's kept her from going to 
church, fear of meeting him. He goes away to-mor- 
row ; the neighbours have taken no notice of hini) 
'count of his conduct to my girl, and they've made the 
place too hot for him, I reckon.* " 

Such was the history of poor Sally. I asked the 
Vicar if he knew anything of the yoimg man in ques- 
tion. 

" He was a sharp, clever lad," replied he, "and the 
head boy in Dale End school. I have known little of 
him until lately; but from what I have heard, poor 
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Sallj has had a good escape. He used to go to Co vent 
Garden market with flowers and fruit for his uncle, and 
then it was, I suppose, that he fell among evil compa- 
nions, under whose influence the charms of poor Sally 
were forgotten. I cannot help feeling rejoiced for her 
sake, for I am sure she would make an excellent wife 
for a good, upright, steady man. I can see that she is 
suffering much from feelings of mortification, as well as 
disappointment ; and I venture to say, that before long 
we shall hear of her settling very comfortably under the 
protection of some more worthy swain. Here is a house 
that I must call at. The man who lives here is, al- 
though a Methodist, a very regular attendant at church, 
but very eccentric. He generally has some quaint re- 
marks to make whenever I call upon him." 

" How are you, Peter V* 

•* How's self, sir ? I'm as well as one can be in this 
here rough, turn-about world ; most curious place ever 
I was in." 

*' This is lovely weather for the country, Peter ; we 
ought to be very thankful for it." 

« So you said last Sunday in your discourse. I've a 
very good memory, I have ; — mostly remembers all I 
hears — eschews the bad and sucks in the good, you un- 
derstand." 

" Well, it's a great blessing to have a good memory, 
and to remember what we are taught ; but I hope, 
Peter, you try to act upon what you hear ; it is not 
enough to hear the Word of God — we must show to 
what purpose we hear, by keeping God's command- 
ments." 

" A very just remark, indeed, sir — very. Hope I do. 
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You know, sir, St. Paul says, the ' spirit is willing but 
the flesh is weak/ Now / think, sir, that the flesh is 
very strong, but then it's all in the wrong direction ; 
but of course the Apostle meant that our flesh is weak 
to do good. I acknowledge, sir, there's been often a 
very sharp * to do * between my flesh and my spirit ; 
and I won't say but what the flesh has sometimes got 
the upper-hand, though I know it didn't ought." 

" Because, Peter, you did not seek for strength 
and grace from God to enable you to come off more 
than conqueror over the world, the flesh, and the 
devU." 

'' Just right again, that's what I so often say myself. 
And now, sir, you'll excuse me, but I have two or 
three questions to ask." 

" Well, Peter ?" 

Peter rose from his chair, took off" the empty kettle 
from the hob, went to a stream running along close by 
the door, flUed it, stirred the fire, drove out a hen and 
chickens, that were peering into the kitchen, and then 
stationed himself in front of the fireplace. 

" You won't be 'fended, sir ?" 

" Certainly not, Peter." 

" I think you know your Bible pretty well ?" 

" I'm thankful to say I know something of it, Peter, 
and hope day by day to know more and more." 

Peter went to a shelf near the window, and taking 
down a large Bible, was occupied for some moments in 
turning over the leaves. 

'* Read this, sir," pointing to a chapter and verse. 

** * Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the wa- 
ters, and he that hath no money, come ye, buy and 
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eat; yea, come, buy wine and milk, without money 
and without price.' Well, Peter ?" 

" I know what * wine and milk ' means there, sir — 
ifs what they call a figurative expression." 

«WeU, Peter P** 

" You believe that this text's the Word of God, sir — 
the inspired Word of God ?" 

" Assuredly I do.'* 

"And, therefore, true — to be believed, obeyed?" 

« Certainly." 

" Ah," said Peter, with a triumphant smile, looking 
to and fro, from me to the Vicar ; then putting his feet 
rather fsirther apart, and standing with arms a kimbo, 
" and yet you take money from the people that come 
to the sacrament in the church once a month !" 

This was too much for the Vicar ; a momentary strug- 
gle to repress the impulse to indulge in a burst of 
laughter ensued, but it availed nothing; he leaned 
back in his chair, and gave full vent to the emotion. I 
caught the infection ; nor did it help to cure us when 
Peter very quietly remarked — 

" Laughin's no answer." 

As soon as the Vicar had recovered — 

*' Peter," said he, " do you think that money goes 
into my pocket ?" 

" Well, I don't know much about it ; but that text 's 
in the Bible." 

" What do you think becomes of the money ?" 

*• Well, I can't say exactly ; but still there *s money 
taken." 

" Why, my friend, it is given to those who are sick 
and poor in the parish." 
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Peter's countenance fell a little. 

"Oh," said he, "poor, eh?** 

" Yes, to the poor." 

" Well, I think I'd rather give to the poor myself, 
through my own hands." 

« Peter !" 

« Sir." 

" What have you given to the poor this last year ?" 

This was a poser for Peter. He loved his money 
sadly. He was a respectable man in most ways, but 
his shillings, sixpences, and pence were very dear to 
him, and he felt in parting with them as if he was 
parting with so many ounces of life-blood. A bright 
thought struck him. Laying down the poker, which 
he had seized hold on in his dilemma, he exclaimed — 

" Well ! I gived you a shilling last Christmas for the 
missionaries." 

" You did, Peter, and I never have and never will 
forget your doing so, for it was the first and last shilling 
of yours that has ever * crossed my hand ' since I first 
knew you, some five years ago." 

" A man has a very deal to do wi' his money." 

" Nevertheless, money is a gift from God. You are 
God's steward, and if you do not devote some of what 
God has given you to Himself, you are an unfaithful 
steward. But supposing you were a more generous 
man than you are to those around you who are in want, 
when could there be a more fitting time for making a 
little thank-offering than on the occasion of our meeting 
together to celebrate the dying love of a dear Saviour? 
When could there be a more fitting time for showing 
mercy to others than that in which we commemorate 
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the mercy of God, vouchsafed to us in granting us par- 
don and life through the death of the Lord Jesus 
Christ ?" 

" Well, sir, I only asked the question, and Vm sa- 
tisfied, and don't care to say any more on the matter. 
There was another remark I wished to make." 

" Well, Peter ?" 

" I was at your lecture, night before last." 

" I saw you there." 

" Did you so ? I didn't think you could, where I 
sat." 

'' I generally know who comes, and who does not." 

" Why, there was something I thought you might 
ha' brought in very well at one part." 

" What was that ? I am always glad to get a hint.*' 

" I wished you'd ha' brought in something respecting 
that it's the earth goes round the sun, and not the sun 
round the earth. I was very much hurt a night or two 
ago. 

"How, Peter?" 

"Why, you know I think with the Methodists. Well, 
I had two of these 'tinerant preachers in my house one 
evening (one of 'em preached in the chapel on Sunday 
evening, and a right good sermon it was, too), and we 
vr&re having a cup of tea together. The conversation 
took a sort of a scientific turn, you understand ; and I 
nuuie a remark upon the heavenly bodies — the stars 
and planets, you know, and all that. Well, sir, as na- 
tural as could be, I spoke of the earth going round the 
sun. * Sun going round the earth, you mean,' says 
one of 'em. * Not at all,' says I ; * I mean what I say 
— that it's the earth goes round the sun.' ' That's 
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not the case. Mend,' says the other. *Why not? 
said L * Oh,* says he, * hecause its contrary to sense. 
I haTe eyes, and I use *em. Sight is one of the senses, 
and by my sight I perceive the snn going round the 
earth ; and tell yon what, friend,' says he, * you'd as 
soon persuade me that the Papist doctrine of transub- 
stantiation is true, as that the sun don't go round the 
earth. To say that the priest can turn a bit of bread 
into flesh and blood, and to say that he has done so, 
when I at the same tune see it to be a bit of bread 
still, is contrary to my senses — contrary, I mean, to 
what my sense of sight tells me. Well, it's just as con- 
trary to what my sense of sight tells me, to say that 
the sun does not go round the earth ; so, I don't be- 
lieve it.' * Listen a bit, friend,' says I. * My daugh- 
ter's little child. Sue, got a penny, given her by a lady, 
one day, and not having a taste for saving her money, 
she gave it last fair-day to one of these showmen that 
go about with merry-go-rounds and whirligigs. 
Well, she was put into the whirligig, and round she 
went, sure enough. Now, that little child Sue, after 
she'd come out of the whirligig, what do you think 
she said first thing to her mother ? " Mother," says 
she, '' it was like as if / was sittin' still, and you, and 
Thomas, and all the people, and the showmen, and 
the houses going round me like fury !*' So,' says I 
to the preacher, 'that's just a case parallel to the 
earth and the sun.' 

*^ Well, sir, he could say nothing at all against that, 
except * that it was a foolish child ;' and so I came 
down on him another way. Says I to him, * You*ve 
been in the steam-coaches, sure ?' ' Surely, I have,' 
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aid he. Says I, * did you ever look out of the window P 
'Ay, that I did many a time,' says he. 'Well,' says 
I^ * didn't all the trees, and hedges, and haystacks, and 
looses 'pear to be galloping by, like mad ; those nigh- 
est to you going the quickest, and those farther off, the 
slowest, but yet all of 'em appeared to be going — 
wasn't that true ?' ' Well, I can't say but what they did 
look as if they were going,' says he. ' And did you be- 
lieve that they were going, because they looked as if 
they were ?' says I. * Well, no,' says he, * because I 
knew to the contrary.' * And so,' says I, ' / know 
tliat it's the earth goes round the sun, and not the sim 
goes round the earth.' 

" Well, he couldn't, you know, quite answer that ; 
so he thought a moment, and then he takes his Bible 
(and he's a man as knows his Bible well, though he 
mayn't have much science in him), and says he, holding 
out the Bible, * Prove it from this.' ' It's not there at 
all,' says I. * Then I won't believe what's not in the 
Bible,' says he. * That's the rule of faith.' *Very 
true,' says I, o{ faith; but there's very little science in 
the Bible, because science aint wanting to save the soul, 
and the Bible's given us to make us wise unto salvation, 
for the saving of our souls ; but not to make us wise 
in learned things — worldly learning, I mean. And look 
ye here, friend, there's nothing at all in the Bible about 
the trees, and hedges, and haystacks standing still, and 
a railway train galloping past 'em, and yet you believe 
all this ; so, after all, you must believe something more 
than what's in the Bible, in these here sort of minor 
matters*' * Oh, well,' says he, * I can't stop to argue 
here with you ; only this much I *tell you, I believe 
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I*m standing on a comfortable, stationary, solid earth 
(and he stamped his foot on the flag, there), and 
that the sun is made to go round and round us to give 
us light — that's my belief.* ' Well, friend,' says I, *be 
sure next time you're in the steam-coach to give youi 
neighbour a nudge, and say to him, " Now, / believe 
that we're here quite comfortable in a station^uy, solid 
steam-coach, and that all them there trees, and hedges, 
and haystacks are flpng by us at the rate of thirty 
miles i*the hour/ 

" Now, sir, I think that if you was, in your clear, 
distinct manner, to teach 'em a little asteronomy, it 
would be very useful," 

The Vicar laughed heartily throughout Peter's nar- 
rative, and then remarked that there were in the vil- 
lage circulating-library several little works on astrono- 
my, in which the rustic scientific aspirants might learn 
something of the nature, as well as motion, of the 
heavenly bodies. Peter was satisfied on this point. 

" Now, sir, there was one thing more I wished to 
speak to you about." 

"Well, Peter?" 

"You had some notices of a lecture on Popery given 
out, and printed, and sent round to the people, some 
time sin'." 

** I remember." 

" It was put down in the printed bill, * There will be 
a lecture, d.v.' Well, I didn't know what the * d.v.' 
meant, so I asked the neighbours all round, and not 
one of 'em could tell me. So one or two of us joined 
together, and we went to Miles Garnet, who's a. scholar, 
and a sort of village interpreter (tho' sometimes I don't 
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think he knows as much as he professes), and we asked 
kirn. Well, he put on his spectaycles, and looked at it, 
bat he could make nothing of it ; so I said Fd ask you, 
far that you must know, being the one as put it in the 
bill. So now, sir, what does it mean ?" 

The Vicar explained quite to Peter's satisfaction what 
D.y. meant; after which we rose to depart, having 
previously inspected a new cow which he had bought 
at a fair the day before. 

** He's a curiously amusing individual,'* said I* 

** He is, indeed," said the Vicar, smiling ; " and I 
think — ^I hope, there is a great deal of good in the man, 
notwithstanding his miserly habits. He has no objec- 
tion to being hospitable as far as a bit of bread and 
cheese goes ; but it is the actual coin that he seems so 
attached to, as if the very sight of it possessed some 
extraordinary charm for him. I heard of him the other 
day reading and praying beside a sick person, and he 
has lately taken to public exhortations." 

" What do you mean by an exhortation ? — does he 
preach ?" 

" They do not call it preaching. The difference be- 
tween their preaching and their exhortations is, that the 
former is grounded upon a passage of Scripture, the 
latter is not." 

We visited fourteen or fifteen houses to-day, but I 
have only time to allude to one more of the individuals 
with whom the Vicar conversed. This man is a local 
preacher among the Wesleyans, who has been for some 
time confined to the house by a severe internal disease. 
His appearance was decidedly prepossessing. His 
&ce was very pale, and the lines caused by suffering 
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were strongly and painfully marked. His silvery hair, 
of which there remained but a scanty crop, hung down 
in long, straggling locks over the collar of a very rusty 
black coat. As we entered, a benevolent smile lit up 
his venerable features, while he exclaimed — 

" Welcome, friend — welcome. Take a chair, for I 
cannot give you one ; and you, young man (turning to 
me), take another, and be comfortable. I'm right glad 
to see you." 

" How do you feel to-day, my friend ?*' asked the 
Vicar. 

" Well, not so well in body. The poor body is fast 
decaying, but I hope and believe (here he raised his 
eyes upwards) the inward man is being renewed day by 
day, praise the Lord." 

" And a day will come," said the Vicar, '* when you 
will feel your earthly afflictions to have been but 'light,* 
when compared with the * weight of glory ' reserved for 
those who are * kept by the power of God, through 
faith unto salvation, ready to be revealed.* '* 

" Amen. God grant it, for Jesus Christ's sake." 

At the mention of the sacred name, the old man re- 
verently bowed his head. He continued — 

" And you, brother, how is the Lord's work progress- 
ing with you ? Are the promises sweeter to the taste 
of your soul than honey and the honeycomb ?" 

" The promises of God are exceeding great and pre- 
cious," said the Vicar. 

" They are so ; sweet morsels to roll under the 
tongue. Friend, I never flattered a man in my life 
that I can remember ; and I am not praising you when 
I say that I bless the Lord for having sent you among 
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US, I look around me, and though my work, my pub- 
lic work, is done, yet i observe, and watch ; and I have 
seen changes taking place around me and about me 
during the last few years, that I am able to trace back 
to the Almighty, through you, who are the instru- 
ment." 

I looked at the old man's face ; his eye rested on the 
' Yicar^ and seemed to beam with love. 

" Brother," he continued, " some years ago, before 
you came amongst us, I was not favourably disposed to 
the Church of England. I heard there was an earnest 
and hard-working labourer in the vineyard appointed 
to Dale End, and my exclamation was, * Can anything 
good come out of Nazareth ?' You came, and I watched 
you. I heard the service of the Church prayed, and 
learned to believe, for the first time, that it was not all 
that I had imagined — mere lip-service. I heard your 
sermons, and admired them; but one in particular 
gave me a home thrust, for it explained to me the na- 
ture of spiritual pride, and taught me a lesson of humi- 
Hty. 

" The former minister of the church had frequently in- 
veighed in strong terms against Methodism and dissent ; 
and I grieve to say, I in the chapel had retaliated in 
too bitter a spirit for one who professed to be a follower 
of the meek and lowly Lamb. You spoke of ' divisions 
among Christians' as being lamentable indeed; but 
you did not excommunicate all who differed from you 
on certain points ; on the contrary, you often besought 
those whom you addressed, if they could not agree on 
minor points, to join, nevertheless, in love and affec- 
tion, as those holding equally the great fundamental 
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doctrines of the Bible ; and you urged them to live in 
peace and brotherhood. I watched you to see how you 
would act up to what you had taught. I found that 
you, in your weekly ministrations, made no difference 
in regard to whether a man was a Churchman or a Me- 
thodist. You were equally kind — equally attentive to 
all — equally generous. You won the hearts of all; 
even the ungodly, notwithstanding your faithful re- 
bukes, could not but speak well of you, and many a 
one for the first time entered a place of worship to hear 
their faithful reprover preach the Gospel. 

" One day you came to see me. You had heard the 
previous evening of my having gone in haste to the 
dying bed of a parishioner of yours, and prayed by her. 
You lived three miles off, and she was only half a mile 
distant from me. You were sent for too, but she was 
insensible before you arrived, and died an hour after- 
wards. When you came in for the first time to see me, 
the thought struck me that you were coming to blame 
me for having presumed to visit a parishioner of yours. 
As you entered there was a smile upon your counte- 
nance ; you thanked me ^ in the name of the Lord ' for 
what I had done, and in a short prayer before taking 
your departure, you asked for a blessing upon my la- 
bours ; as well as yours. Several years have elapsed 
since then, and never have I bended my knees before 
the footstool of the throne of grace without mentioning 
my Christian brother's name, and seeking, earnestly 
seeking, for a blessing on your labours. I have lived to 
see the blessing granted. I have lived to see the proud 
humbled — the sinner converted — the weak believer 
strengthened. Ay," said he, with a kind smile, " and 
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I haye lived to see the Wesleyan chapel, once so well 
filled, now showing many a vacant seat among its 
jiewsy and the once deserted church crowded to over- 
iowing. Lxnte has been the mighty weapon that, in the 
bands of the Lord, through your instrumentality, has 
effected all this — a love to those around you, whatso- 
ever may be their name or denomination, that is a re- 
flection of the love of God, and oh, what, who can re- 
sist the power of Qod*s love ? Sir, you will perhaps be 
inclined to believe me when I say, that if all Church 
ministers had acted, and woidd act as you have done, 
and do, there would be no such thing as Methodism 
and dissent. I am indeed a Methodist, nor would 1 wish 
to change ; and well I know that you are as stanch and 
sound a churchman as ever lived ; and I can bear witness 
that, with all your affection for those y o u call your ' dissent- 
ing brethren,' you have never, for conciliation's sake, sa- 
crificed one hair's breadth of any Church principle ; and 
yet, thanks be to our Father, we are bound together 
by the links of love forged in heaven — we are both 
members of the Church, the great universal Church 
of Christ's people, and yet shall we join together in 
brighter scenes, where differences are unknown — where 
bot^ He that sanctifieth and they who are sanctified 
are all of one, and where you and I — believers in the 
same Saviour — washed in the same blood — cleansed by 
the inspiration of the same Spirit, will be presented by 
Him who redeemed us to the great and glorious God« 
with those words of love, ' Behold I, and the children 
whom thou hast given me.' " 

I had watched the countenance of the Vicar during 
this outpouring of the old preacher's heart. His eyes 
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were fixed on the ground, but I observed the quiver of 
the lip, and the colour coming and going in his cheek, as 
the venerable man acknowledged the change that had 
been wrought in himself and in the parish ; but when 
he alluded to the thinning of his own chapel and the 
flocking of his people to the church so simply and 
touchingly, I saw the tear fall from the Vicar's eye, 
and perceived the effort made to repress the sob that 
almost burst from him. As the old man concluded, the 
Vicar rose from his chair to grasp the outstretched 
hand. He could not speak. 

" Brother !" added the preacher, " go on, prosper in 
thy work, and the Lord be with thee !" 

As we walked homewards, I said — 

'* When that old^man was speaking I could not help 
thinking of that portion of Scripture in Mark ix., where 
* John answered him, saying. Master, we saw one cast- 
ing out devils in thy name, and we forbade him, be- 
cause he followeth not us. But Jesus said, Forbid him 
not !' " 

" Yes," said the Vicar, " I acknowledge it is sad 
that there should be so many different parties subsisting 
among those who bear the name of Christians. It is 
still more sad that men have been continually dividing 
from each other upon points of little or no moment, 
and indeed such as very often religion had no concem 
in. Mere trifles have from time to time given rise to 
different schisms, and these schisms have grown 
stronger and more enlarged as years rolled on. It is the 
case now, as indeed it used to be in the ancient days of 
Christianity, that an infinite variety of opinion is found 
in the Christian Church. Many persons, too, difEer 
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from each other as regards points of practice ; as, for in- 
stance, many do not approve of that manner of wor- 
shipping God which is carried on in our Church. Some 
may have objections to that liturgy which we delight 
VL Others are strongly opposed to a union between 
Church and State. Some differ as to the manner of ad- 
ministering ordinances. The consequences of such dif- 
ference too often are, separation. Then there are, alas ! 
Tery often still more painful results. Differences on 
points of opinion, and consequent separation, too often 
lead to animosity ; and those animosities wliich spring 
from religion are painfully, strong, sometimes irrecon- 
cilable. In this sense a man's foes are often they of his 
own household ; prejudice is excited, and ill-feeliDg to- 
wards the person, as well as the principles, springs up ; 
then follows opposition. It is a painful fact, that th^re 
is in us by nature an unwillingness to allow that there 
is anything good in those who do not agree in all things 
with ourselves. I believe we may easily discover this 
from our own hearts. If we have not learned to con- 
quer and quell the risings of this feeling, there is yet 
mach for grace to accomplish within us. Qod forbid 
that I should ever be the one to hinder the usefulness 
of a man who does not happen to agree with me in all 
minor points. Suppose, for instance, that at one time 
I happened to know that a certain individual was an 
open, shameless sinner. Suppose I perceive a re- 
markable change take place in that individual — sin 
given up — an earnest desire for pardon, and a determi- 
nation to love and please Qod ; suppose I learn that 
this change had taken place through the instrumentality 
of the preaching, or other ministrations of a dissenter 

L 
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or Methodist, should I be acting right in endeavouring 
to stop the mouth or hinder the usefulness of such a 
man, simply because he happens to differ from me on 
certain points of opinion ? Surely not. The words of 
the Lord would ring in my ears, * Forbid him not !* 
I dare not strive to prevent him from using the powers 
which God has imparted to him — I dare not stop the 
work of God, because the labourer chosen does not 
think exactly with me — I dare not attempt to prevent 
him either by my persuasions or arguments. That pas- 
sage of Scripture must not be lost sight of, ' No man 
can do these works except God be with him ;' and if 
God be with him, dare I forbid him ? If we see — as no 
one can deny that we do see — good fruits resulting 
from the ministrations of Methodist and dissenting 
preachers, then, how can we — how dare we charge 
such not to speak any more in the name of Jesus ?" 

" But surely you do not mean to ignore an outward 
ordination after due preparation, as well as an inward 
spiritual call ?" 

" Certainly not. I only wish that our course of pre- 
paration for the ministry in the Church of England was 
more efficient than it is ; but I am merely maintaining 
that if I have reasonable proof that an unordained man 
is doing good by teaching or preaching, / dare not for- 
bid him. I must acknowledge the work of God, al- 
though carried on by other hands, and by other means 
than those employed by me. I must avoid raising dif- 
ficulties and objections in his way ; on the contrary, I 
must hold out to him the right hand of Christian fel- 
lowship, and lose no opportimity of showing to him my 
brotherly love. Were I to act in a spirit the opposite 
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to this — were I to endeavour to check the labours of an 
earnest Christian, because he is not an ordained minister 
of the Church of England — were I to refuse to acknow- 
ledge him as a brother, because he is not a brother 
Churchman^ I should be neither more nor less than a 
tigot in the worst sense of the word." 

" Define the word bigot." 

" A bigot is one who possesses an exclusive at- 
tachment to his own religion, Church, opinions, or 
party, carried so far as to lead him to denounce all 
tiiose who agree not precisely with his own opinions 
and views— who do not worship God according to that 
exact scheme of religion which he has adopted. I believe 
we have each and all need to watch and pray, lest feel- 
ings of jealousy, or at least sorrow, arise in our breasts, 
that God should own and bless the labours of one not 
exactly of our own way of thinking. My duty is, when- 
ever I see a good work wrought, to acknowledge with joy 
the finger of God ; let the instrument be who it will, I 
must rejoice in the efiect, and praise the Lord with 
thanksgiving !" 

*• How comprehensive is that word of our Lord's, 
* By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, 
if ye have love one to another.' " — (John, xiii. 34.) 

** Yes ; and this Christian love is not to be felt for 
and manifested to those of our own party exclusively, 
but to all those who love the Lord, and are influenced 
by His Spirit, be they churchmen or dissenters. If we 
cannot think alike, it is but to be expected that we 
cannot act alike in all matters; but this ought not, 
need not to interfere with the love which, as Christians, 
we are bound to feel for each other. An external union 
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may be prevented by differences of opinion, but tl 
need not necessarily prevent a union in affection." 

" Do you think that we have any right to expect 
increase of external union in these days, among Chi 
tians ?" 

" I fear not, as things are at present. Men will 
found at all times, who entertain what others look u{ 
as being peculiar opinions. Our knowledge here 
divine things is but finite and imperfect ; as long 
this is the case, it cannot be expected that all n 
should think alike. You and I desire that other n 
should allow us the privilege of liberty of thought 
according to the golden rule, * Whatsoever ye wo 
that men should do unto you, so do ye unto thei 
we must grant to them the same privilege. We m 
bear with those who differ from us; and, instead 
searching into those matters upon which we differ, i 
falling into strife and ill-will, we must rather try to < 
cover those points on which we are agreed, looking u] 
them as bands of love uniting us the one to the otl 
Each one must follow the dictates of his own consciei 
provided he does so in simplicity and godly sincer 
We have no power given to us by God — and it is \ 
we have not — of constraining others to walk in opp 
tion to their own convictions. The right of prii 
judgment is a precious boon ; and it is only by me 
of a gross violation of this right of private judgmi 
that the apostate Church of Home succeeds in covei 
her defilements with a garb of unity, which, howc 
specious it may appear, acts but the part of a Will 
the-wisp to beguile the simple into her quagmire 
error and superstition. If, as I said before, I se 
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man whose heart appears to be right with God, who, 
in the fullest sense of the term, believes in the Lord 
Jesns Christ — who is diligently employed in doing, not 
iiis own will, but the will of God — who is filled with an 
energetic glowing love— who is constrained by that love 
to God which dwells within him, to serve Him con- 
itantly and faithfully — who shows his love to his fel- 
low-men by his untiring efforts to be of benefit to them; 
I must recognize in him, although he differ from me 
in his views of Church government, or in the mode of 
worship, &c., a Christian friend, a Christian brother, a 
fellow-labourer in the vineyard of the Lord. I must 
love such a one, not only in word, but in deed and in 
truth; and while I retain my own conscientiously 
formed opinions, and while I still continue to worship 
Gk)d in public according to that form which appears to 
me to be the most fitting, I must, nevertheless, join with 
him in spirit in his labours ; nay, more, give him as 
much assistance in the work of the Lord as lies in my 
power, looking for the same in return at his hands." 

" This,** said I, " is what I imderstand by the term, 
* catholic spirit.' " 

" Yes ; open, indeed, to the insinuations of bigotry, 
which, in its narrow-minded prejudice, knows not how 
or where to draw the boundary line between this ca- 
tholic spirit and that most dangerous of delusions, 
latitudinarianism, which is the enemy, not the friend, 
of Christian Catholicism. The true catholic looks not 
on all religions as alike, provided the holder be sincere. 
The true catholic is not tossed to and fro, driven about 
by every wind of doctrine. His own opinions are fixed ; 
his own understanding is as unclouded as the under- 
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standing of any mortal man can be ; his own principles 
are settled and consistent ; he has learned them from the 
Qospel of God's dear Son ; but that very Gospel teaches 
him that he is to love all those who love Christ, and 
who worship Him in spirit and in truth — while, in 
short, he is thus steadily rooted and grounded in his 
own Scriptural principles ; while he consistently clings 
to that form of worship which he judges to be most 
acceptable to God ; and while, no doubt, those with 
whom he wholly agrees on all points are united to him 
with the firmest and most loving ties, yet his expansive, 
open soul enlarges itself towards the whole company of 
the faithful, and a spirit of universal love, a flame kin- 
died by Are from off the heavenly altar, bums and 
glows within that shrine of true catholicity — a breast 
renewed and inspired by the Holy Ghost !** 

June 8/A. — I have forgotten to take any notice of 
the cottage lectures held from time to time in the parish 
of Dale End, and of which the Vicar appears to be so 
fond. The weather is almost too warm for going out 
this afternoon, so I will write an account of the first 
of these lectures that I attended, soon after I came 
here. 

I may as well say at the outset, that these lectures 
are not always delivered in the same house, or in the 
same locality, but in different dwellings, and in various 
parts of the parish, due notice being always given out 
beforehand. The Vicar's plan is never to ask for a 
room in which to give his lecture ; but to express his 
intention of holding a meeting, and then wait until 
offers of rooms are made to him. By this means he 
knows that he himself, as well as those who may as- 
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semble together, will be welcomed by the owner of the 
dwelling. 

One fine evening the Vicar asked me to accom- 
pany him to one of these meetings : I was only too 
delighted. 

We started in good time, and moved leisurely along 
through pretty green lanes, their banks enamelled with 
spring flowers, looking so fresh after several soft 
showers that had fallen during the aflemoon. Now 
and then leaving the lane, we crossed the rich, open 
meadows, enjoying the happy gambols of the lambs by 
their mothers' sides, and stopping occasionally to listen 
to the evening carol of Nature's songsters, 

" How many of these lectures have you in the week ?" 
I asked — " More than one ?" 

" I have three at this time of year, and also after the 
harvest is got in. I cannot always keep them up quite 
regularly in winter." 

"You go to difierent parts of the parish, I pre- 
sume ?" 

" Yes, I have one weekly in the village of Dale End, 
and one in each of the two little hamlets included in 
the parish." 

" I have heard it objected by some, that the tendency 
of cottage lectures is to thin the congregations in church 
on Sunday." 

" I, too, have heard the same objection raised against 
them more than once. Did I believe it to be a true 
objection, I should feel it my duty, perhaps, however 
reluctantly, to give up my lectures. I can, however, 
prove it to be a false supposition, as far at least as my 
own experience may be supposed to go in proof. I 
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could have pointed out to you several persons in church 
last Sunday, who never were accustomed to attend any 
place of worship on the Lord's day. They were per- 
suaded by friends to come to the cottage lecture ; their 
visits were continued ; and from the lecture they were 
induced to come to the house of God. These persons 
are now amongst the number of my most regular at- 
tendants. I believe this alteration to be in consequence 
of the grace of God, causing what they heard at the 
weekly lecture to sink into their hearts, leading them 
to think more than formerly on serious subjects^ and so 
drawing them on to feel the necessity of worshipping 
God in the beauty of holiness, in His house, and on 
His holy day." 

" From this, then, it is evident (at least in yonr 
experience) that individuals may be induced to come 
to cottage lectures, who would not darken a church 
door ?" 

" Certainly this is the case, proved not only by my 
own limited experience, but also by the trustworthy 
testimony of many of my fellow-labourers, in the wdrk 
of the Lord, who have all, with open mouth, declared 
it to be their firm belief that cottage lectures are, imder 
God, among the most effective means for carrying out 
the wishes of the Saviour — namely, the salvation of 
souls, in our more extensive and densely popidated 
parishes." 

" Why do you think it is that persons are more easily 
induced to come to a lecture in a cottage, on a week- 
day, than to divine service in church on the Sabbath ?" 

" There are many reasons, I believe — some of them 
of very little apparent importance to us, but quite the 
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averse to the poorer classes. For instance, their cloth- 
ig is made by them a very common excuse, and one, 
yo, that I can well understand, though I endeavour 
> show them the fallacy of it. They are ashamed to 
ppear on the Sabbath in public with their week-day 
othes, and they do not possess a * Sunday suit.' To 
18 lecture they can come, as they invariably do, in 
leir working dress, fresh from the field or from the 
.rm, without the fear of any remarks being made upon 
lem, or of comparisons being drawn between their 
irments and those of their wealthier neighbours. 
hen again, the hour is a convenient one ; I have my 
ctures either at half- past seven or eight o'clock, when 
18 work of the day is entirely done, and no business 
revents them from attending. Their farm duties are 
nong the ready excuses of country folks for not at- 
nding public worship on the Sabbath. Perhaps, 
so, there may be some among the careless ones, who 
e wearied by the length of our Church service : when 
. church they take no interest in what is going for- 
ard, and therefore fail to appreciate the intrinsic 
orth as well as beauty of our liturgy; for such 
arsons the brevity of the lecture is more to their 
,ste. 

•* The principle I go upon is this, that it is my duty, 
J a minister of Christ, to make use of every lawful 
eans within my reach, for publishing the everlasting 
ospel, believing it to be (as I do) the only message 
hich brings tidings that may be relied upon, of pardon 
ad peace to the penitent sinner. If I cannot induce 
eople to meet me in the house of God on the Sabbath, 
ad if I can induce them to meet me in their own cot- 
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care with food convenient for them. Then rising, he 
gave out the first verse of that well-known hymn : — 

" Come, Holy Spirit, heavenly dove, 
With all thy quickening powers ; 
Kindle a flame of sacred love 
In these cold hearts of ours." 

For the first moment or two I imagined that the music 
was to be wholly instrumental, but in this I was mis- 
taken. The little congregation only waited until it 
should * catch the time,' when from the lips of old and 
young poured forth what seemed to be, and what we 
would fain hope were, strains of song, the outpouring 
of thankful, earnest hearts, as well as lips. 

The hymn concluded, all knelt, when the Vicar — I 
will not say read nor repeated, but prayed several of 
the collects of the Church of England, selecting such 
as were most suitable to the circumstances. Then 
opening the large Bible before him, he read the twenty- 
eighth chapter of the book of Genesis, confining kis 
remarks to the latter part, containing the account of 
Jacob's dream at Beth-el. In a very clear and simple 
way he represented the ladder which Jacob saw in 
his vision, -as typifying three things. First, the union 
that exists between God and his creatures — that al- 
though the Almighty is invisible to mortal eye — that 
although He is in heaven, and we upon earth — that al- 
though He is infinitely pure, and holy, and great, yet 
is He not far firom every one of us ; ' about our path, 
about our bed ; spying out all our ways ; knowing our 
down-sitting and up-rising ; understanding our thoughts 
afar off; besetting us behind and before, laying his 
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upon us ;' * a very present help in time of trouble ;' 
age, a strong defence, a shield, a fortress, a deli- 

condly, the providential care of God which He ex- 
5S over His people; comparing the steps in the 
;r to the gradual and consecutive dealings of that 
dence. God, the first great cause of man's pre- 
ition, as well as creation, represented as being at 
op of the ladder, employing as " ministering spi- 
' His angels — sending them forth to minister unto 
. who shall be heirs of salvation, 
drdly, the Vicar spoke with great fulness of the 
JT, as beautifully typifying the Lord Jesus Christ, 
Dointing forth in a singularly comprehensible man- 
he two-fold nature'^of the adorable Redeemer. Of 
vo extremities, the one was represented as reach- 
into heaven, the other as resting upon earth ; the 
31 bearing resemblance to the divine nature of 
\ — His own nature, which He had with the Fa- 
before the world was, and in which He was and is 
lal with the Father, as touching His Godhead " — 
jhty, eternal, all holy, and, by consequence, fully 
to make the only one atonement that could be suf* 
it to cancel the guilt of man's soul. The latter 
ng resemblance, on the other hand, to the human 
:e of Jesus — His assumed nature, in which he 
ed himself when He came down in the likeness 
lan, taking upon himself the form of a servant, 
ng himself of no reputation ; and being found in 
on as a man, humbling himself, and becoming 
Lent unto death, even the death of the cross. Thus, 
man, in man's nature, and yet holy, harmless, un- 
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defiled — enduring and taking upon himself the punish- 
ment due to guilty man ; giving to him that which he 
could not otherwise have ohtained, a title to the inheri- 
tance among the *^ many mansions in the house of the 
Father" " reserved " in heaven. 

Lastly, Christ was spoken of as " the way, the truth, 
and the life ;" the door into the sheepfold above, by 
which whosoever entereth shall be for ever a citizen of 
the New Jerusalem ; his name engraven, never to be 
erased, in the Lamb's book of life ; himself a dweller in 
those regions of endless day, where sin, sorrow, care, 
disappointment, death, can never enter. 

Such is a mere outline of the Vicar's address, which 
lasted exactly half-an-hour, and in which was comprised 
a more than ordinary amount of useful practical in- 
struction — encouragement to the weak, building up and 
advice to the strong, good counsel to the young and 
heedless, and solemn warnings to the wicked ; Christ, 
and Him crucified, being brought forward in bold and 
powerful relief, so to speak, throughout the discourse. 

The Bible closed — once more all knelt — when, from 
the recesses of a heart deeply impressed with the solem- 
nity of drawing 'uigh to the High and Holy One who 
inhabits eternity, the good man poured forth a fervent 
prayer, containing in succession invocation, thanksgiv- 
ing, confession, petition for temporal and spiritual bless- 
ings, intercessory prayer, including all ranks and classes, 
from the sovereign downwards ; the sick, the afiiicted, 
the tried, the tempted; those who were present, and 
those dear to them who were absent ; concluding all by 
ascribing to Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, equal and 
en dless praise. 
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Once more the voices of the little assembly blended 
together in the words of the hymn : — 

*' There is a land of pure delight, 
Where saints immortal reign ; 
Infinite day excludes the night, 
And pleasures banish pain." 



'* The Lord bless you and keep you ; the Lord make 
His face to shine upon you, and be gracious unto you ; 
the Lord lift up the light of His countenance upon 
you, and give you peace, now and for evermore." 

A hearty " Amen *' was the response to the beauti- 
ful Scripture benediction, and the little assembly at 
Farmer G 's broke up. . • . • . 

The silvery rays of the moon were just beginning to 
struggle with the declining light of day, as the rus- 
tic worshippers separated. Taking the roads and paths 
that led to their respective dwellings, they soon disap- 
peared — ^many of them, we trust, to worship and adore 
in private that God whom they had met to worship in 
public. 

"How many should you suppose were present?" 
asked the Vicar. 

" I counted them — there were fifty-three.'* 

" Good. Lord bless the word spoken in much weak- 
ness to the everlasting benefit of their immortal souls." 

** He will, for He has said, ' My word shall not re- 
turn unto me void.' " 

" Yes," added the Vicar ; " and * the promises of God 
are all yea and amen in Christ Jesus our Lord !' " 

June ^th. — On our way to the school this afternoon^ 
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we met a very well-dressed, respectable man. In re- 
turn for the Vicar's warm and most cordial salutatipn, 
he bowed stiffly, and passed on. We had met him 
once before, on which occasion he had stopped for five 
minutes, and enjoyed a friendly chat with the Vicar. 

" That man seems greatly altered in manner since we 
met him a week or two ago." 

" Yes, he is indeed. I noticed an alteration in his 
manner towards me three days ago, when I met him at 

W , and since then I have ascertained that he took 

to himself a remark that I made the other Sunday in 
church, when speaking on the subject of ill-temper. 
He will not be persuaded that I was not talking at him, 
and, poor, foolish man, he is offended. Had you not 
been with me to-day I should have stopped him, and 
spoken to him on the subject ; I must not lose the 
first opportunity I have for doing so." 

" How painful, and as absurd as it is painful, is that 
extreme liability to take offence — that almost ridiculous 
touchiness, that proneness to imagine slights -^ so disf- 
coverable in some people. It seems, I think, in general 
to go hand in hand with an unhappy temper." 

" Yes ; I think such liability to take offence, or 
' touchiness,' as you call it, is neither more nor less 
than a certain exhibition of, or vent for, iU-temper, nor 
is it at all incompatible with good-nature. We often, 
alas ! find most good-natured people giving vent sadly 
to their fits of ill-temper ; and I myself have met with 
very kind, warm-hearted, good-natured persons who 
have rendered themselves, for the time being, positively 
disagreeable by their unhappy proneness to think that 
some slight has been put upon them with intention, or 
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something has been said or done on purpose to 
hem ! It is grievous to see a naturally amiable 
^leasing person subsiding into a fit of the sulks for 
or more — looking gloomy, sullen, and discontented, 
ng both himself and others uncomfortable, when 
probably there is not the slightest cause or reason 
is being so. And on such occasions, even those 
are not in the least implicated in the imaginary 
ce, come in for their share of either the snappish 
ance in words and manner, or else for what is worse 
{till more common, the silent, sullen gloom that 
is upon the brow of one who is under the influence 
fit of ill- temper. How often have I seen an un- 
y individual under the influence of wounded feeling, 
;dby some utterly trifling,if any, offence, sit through 
g breakfast or dinner, in the midst of the family 
r, with knit brows and sullen air, vouchsafing 
ly the dry monosyllabic reply in answer to the re- 
:s of those who try to rouse him from his own 
ly atmosphere, appearing determined not to smile 
J pleased ; giving vent to his feelings by banging 
up or plate upon the table, throwing the knife and 
from his hands with a crash that electrifies the 
)any, tossing the piece of bread to the person who 
ventured to ask for it, instead of handing it, and 
r, perhaps, leaving the room, and shutting the par- 
door with a report that reverberates through the 
and passages of the dwelling I Alas ! who can 
Id without grieving over them, such evident tokens 
e inward working of the evil spirit in the breasts of 
J whom we have every reason to hope and believe 
mong the true servants of God. Such are at all 
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-times dangerous people to be with, if one values one s 
peace ; for one can never know in what moment they 
may be deeply hurt and offended at some unfortunate 
word or expression that may chance to be let slip. 
With such persons one has always to be on a painfol 
stretch of watchfulness, which is most harassing and 
annoying. It may be said that it is in consequence of 
their extreme sensitiveness that they are so apt to 
give way to these melancholy and most unchristian 
frames of mind ; if so, all I can say is, that the sooner 
they, with God's help, mortify and subdue sensitive- 
ness, which places them before God in such a sinful, 
and before their fellow-creatures in such a ridiculous 
light, the better for themselves and for those around 
them. If God's people could be led calmly to reflect 
how totally opposite such frames of spirit are to the 
mind that was in Christ Jesus, they would use more 
strenuous exertions to subdue what is neither more nor 
less than the motions of the Evil One working within 
their breasts. Evil tempers are, alas ! painfully common 
among professing Christians ; and verily I believe that 
more harm is done to the cause of Christianity and to the 
progress of spiritual holiness in the soul, by the giving 
way to such tempers, than we can at all conceive.'' 

*' And," said I, " when two such people meet to- 
gether, really one cannot but be alarmed at the prospect 
of what the consequences may be— an ill-tempered ob- 
servation on the one side leads to an equally ill-tempeied 
retort on the other, the result of which may be either a 
fierce altercation, ending in open rupture, or else a 
mutual coldness and avoidance which is most distress- 
ing to witness.' 



»» 
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" Alas ! yes. Would that there was more of the 
spirit of Christ Jesus in each of us — more of His meek- 
ness, gentleness, patience ! What a practically useful 
petition is that coUect of our Church — * Almighty God, 
who hast given thine only Son to be unto us both a 
sacrifice for sin and also an ensample of godly life, give 
us grace that we may always most thankfully receive 
that His inestimable benefit, and also daily endeavour 
ourselves to follow the blessed steps of His most holy 
life, through the same Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.' " 
June \Zth, — My stay at Dale End Vicarage is draw- 
ing rapidly to a close. Fain would I have partaken for 
a longer period of the hospitalities so kindly afforded 
me ; but I have already remained longer than it was my 
original intention to do, and I am *Mue" in Liondon on 
the afternoon of Thursday, the 16th. 

I had intended to have made notes in my journal of 
the various other means of which the Vicar makes use 
for the welfare, both spiritual and temporal, of his 
people. I could have written largely of missionary 
meetings, and sermons for the society, of Irish Church 
Missions to the Roman Catholics, and branch Bible 
Societies, and clothing and shoe clubs, and circulating 
libraries, and scientific lectures, and teachers' meetings, 
and sacramental classes I My time has been too much 
occupied to do justice to these various little institutions, 
if such I may call them. During the next two days, if 
the weather be fine, I intend visiting some of the objects 
of interest in the surrounding neighbourhood, and, 
therefore, shall have no time for extensive journalizing. 
I must, however, although at the sacrifice of an hour's 
sleep, write down what I can remembeir of a conversa- 
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tian that took place between my host and a fellow- 
passenger, on a voyage that he recently made to Scot- 
land. The Vicar gave me an account of it just now 
before we retired to our rooms, so that I remember it 
clearly. 

THE vicar's narrative. 

One of the Liverpool and Glasgow steamers was on 
her voyage from the former to the latter port. The sun 
was rising in cloudless grandeur. The dark shores of 
the Isle of Man, ten miles astern, were but indistinctly 
visible in the morning mist. The abrupt and inhospi- 
table-looking cliffs of the Mull of Galloway rose in 
dreary majesty on the right. The distant coast of Ire- 
land was scarcely to be recognized, rising like a Httle 
blue cloud above the horizon. Here and there, early as 
was the hour, the smoke might already be seen curling 
upwards from some poor fisherman's hut on the Scottish 
coast ; and the lighthouse-man was distinctly visible as 
he eyed through his telescope the fine steamer which 
rapidly bore us along. 

I leaned over the bulwarks of the vessel, gazing sor- 
rowfully at the scene of the loss of the " Orion," a 
noble steamer, that on a calm and peaceful night struck 
on a sunken rock, and ended her short career. Alas ! 
so did many on board of her. Their bodies sunk into 
the depths of the ocean, never to rise again until the 
great day when the sea shall give up the dead that are 
in it. Where these souls are is still among the secrets 
of the Most High. On the present occasion I had with 
me my nearest and dearest on board ; and alone, upon 
the deck of the ship, I thanked the Almighty Preserver 
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protection during the hours of darkness upon the 
p, and committed them afresh to his care for the re- 
nder of our short voyage. Being the first passenger 
> appeared on deck that morning, I was enabled to 
J an hour of quiet enjoyment and sweet communion 
1 our heavenly Father. Those among the followers 
lie Lamb, whose callings and duties occupy much 
heir time, and who are, in the pursuit of those call- 
}, necessarily obliged to mingle much with ** the 
Id," know how precious such hours are ; would 
; they were more valued — more made use of ! The 
nents fled away, and one by one the passengers ap- 
red on deck, my wife and little ones being among the 
iber, and looking as blooming and as much refreshed 
f they had been sleeping in their beds in the quiet 
jonage of Dale End ! Kathleen took my arm, and 
walked in silence up and down the deck ; sometimes 
sing to look at the foam lashed up by the paddle- 
^els, and glistening like molten silver in the rays of 
dazzling morning sun ; or else directing our glance 
r the wide expanse of waters, with here and there 
nely vessel listlessly resting on the bosom of the 
p, waiting for some favouring breeze to waft her to 

" haven where she would be." At eight o'clock 
breakfast-bell rang, and as a natural result of the 
aness of the weather, some fifty or sixty passengers 
down to partake of the excellent repast prepared for 
n by our very obliging and attentive steward. The 
ning meal over, I advanced to an elderly gentleman, 
1 a placid, benign countenance, who at the moment 

contemplating a very beautiful copy of the cele- 
:ed picture, " Bolton Abbey in the olden time," 
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which was painted in enamel on one of the panels 
surrounding the saloon. 

" The dark ages, sir," said T. 

** Ay, sir ; dark, indeed ! Thanks be to God, the 
light of Christ, the Sun of Righteousness, is fast dispel- 
ling the darkness of error year by year, month by 
month, day by day " 

•* And will continue to do so," Said T, " until the 
time in which they shall no longer say. Enow the Lord ; 
for all shall know Him, from the least even to the great- 
est/' 

*' Then you, too," said he, fixing his eye upon me, 
•* are one of those who are earnestly looking for the 
coming of Him who is the brightness of His Father's 
glory, and the express image of His person." 

" I trust I am a follower, though an imworthy one, 
of the Lamb.** 

'' You are a minister of the Church of England, I 
presume ?" 

" I am." 

*' Heartily do I respect and love the national Church 
of my native land, although I do not belong to her. I 
am in connexion with the Moravian body, and am but 
lately returned from a mission settlement in a far dis- 
tant shore." 

■t- 

I was pacing the deck sid^ by sid^ with my new and 
very interesting acquaintance — ■ 

" Who," I asked, " is that man now standing cm the 
* hurricane-deck,' talking to the mate ?" 

" I see several persons there ; which do you mean r" 

^' That short, thick-set man, with his hands in his 
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trowser pockets, leaning his back against the starboard 
paddle-box ; I saw you speaking to him at breakfast." 

"Oh, I know who you mean; he's looking now 
through the mate's glass at yonder brig?" 

" Yes ; the same. The expression of his countenance 
is most unpleasing; though we ought not to judge by 
appearance." 

" Poor man," said my friend ; " I fear you ma^ 
judge by appearance in his case. I have known him 
before, and that under painful circumstances. He is a 
notorious character." 

" In what way ?" 

** Why, he was tried for his life, but for want of suffi* 
cient evidence was set free, with no other punishment 
than a heavy fine, inflicted for another offence, dis- 
tinct from that for which he had been arrested." 
What, may I ask, was the original crime ?" 
Why, among many other cruelties he was accused 
of having whitewashed an unhappy Krooman sailor, 
and then hung him up for several hours to the yard- 
arm of his ship. The sufferer died four days aftexirards 
from the effects of this treatment." 

" Horrible !" I exclaimed, '* he must be a second 
Legree ! Is he, then, the master of a vessel ?" 

" Yes ; engaged in the palm-oil trade on the African 
coast. The Guinea captains are a fearful set of men ; 

but I believe this Captain S is notorious, even 

among them.** 

" I should like to talk to him." 

" You will have no difficulty in doing so. He is civil 
and polite enough when out of his ship — . there he is a 
tyrant." 
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Shortly afterwards an opportunity was afforded me 
of making the acquaintance of this painfully remarkable 
man. He had lost his watch-key, and could not wind 
his watch ; he gave vent to his vexation in a string of 
oaths. I did not reprove him for swearing at that time, 
but offered him my key, which fitted his watch exactly. 
He thanked me very warmly, and after I had declined 
his offer of taking ** something to drink," we proceeded 
up the cabin-stairs to the ship's deck, where we walked 
together for some time, conversing on commonplace 
subjects. The elderly gentleman, with whom I had 
been previously engaged in conversation, approached 
us, holding a plate, on which were some silver and cop- 
per coins. 

" Come, gentlemen," he said, " I want subscriptions. 
A poor woman has just been confined, and is almost 
quite destitute." Turning to me, he added, with a be- 
nevolent smile, " ' inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me." 

Both Captain S and I added our contributions to 

the collection, which this lover of his brethren was 
making for a suffering fellow-creature. 

" There he goes," said my companion, looking after 
the collector — " an old hypocrite ! He's getting toge- 
ther that money for a poor woman, and he'll pocket it 
himself." 

I stopped in our walk, and taking him by the arm, 
said — 

" That is a very serious charge to make. Every se- 
rious charge .ought to be proved as to whether or no it 
is really true. Prove this,*' 
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He turned aside his face and laughed, but made no 
reply. 

You cannot prove your first charge," I remarked, 

and I can disprove your second ; for see, there he is 
pouring the money collected, into the hands of the sister 
of the poor woman who has been so ill." 

" Pshaw, sir 1 I knew that man long ago — was at 
sea with him — in the same ship, on the coast of Ghii- 
nea ; he was a bad un !" 

•' This statement of yours," said I, " I cannot dis- 
prove, for I never knew anything of the man, nor even 
spoke to him until two hours ago. But is it not possi- 
ble for a man to alter in conduct, character, and mode 
of living ? May not a man change his views on certain 
subjects ? Do men never change their opinions on po- 
litical afiairs ? Why, I myself know one or two ardent 
freetraders who, not so very long ago, were as ardent 
protectionists. May it not be equally probable that 
persons will occasionally be found who, under the in- 
fluence of God's Spirit, change their course of life, giv- 
ing up sin, and trying to serve God ?" 

" Fm not a religious man myself ; I know nothing, 
and profess to know nothing, of these sort of things. 
I'm not converted yet; and he'll be a sharp feUow 
enough that converts me." 

"My friend," said I, " I am a clergyman (he raised 
his hat) ; do not be angry with me if I say a few plain 
words to you." 

'* Come along, then," said he, " let's sit down and fall 
to ; it aint often I get a talk with one of you ; most of 
your sort don't fancy much a chat with such a repro- 
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bate as I. All the same, if they think that our souls 
are in danger of being damned eternally, as they profess 
to think, I wonder they don't take a little more trouble 
to save us. Now, sir, I'm ready — go a-head." 

We sat down. 

" Now," said I, " I know something of British sai- 
lors, and I don't think a British sailor's a man to be 
offended when another speaks the truth to him. Youll 
not be offended at anything I say — will you ?*' 

** Well," replied he, laughing, " that depends a good 
deal on what it is." 

" You surprised me somewhat,'* I continued, " last 
night in the cabin. You were talking to a gentleman 
about your ship and her crew, and you appeared to 
make a boast of prohibiting all work on Sunday that is 
not absolutely necessary — ^forbidding your men even to 
' sew a button on their jackets.' Why do you make 
this regulation ? — on what authority ?'* 

" Thaf s a queer question for a parson to ask. Why, 
because if s right and proper, and because it's out of 
the Ten Commandments." 

" Whose ten commandments ?'* 

« Whose ? God's, to be sure." 

"Then you acknowledge that we ought to keep 
God's commandments ?" 

^ O, yes, as well as we can ; you know, we can't al- 
ways." 

^* Is the Fourth Commandment more binding than 
the others ? or are they all alike in this respect, coming 
as tiiey do from the same authority ?" 

All alike, I suppose. What makes you ask V ' 



« 
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*' Because, whatever you^aylay, you do not act as 
if you thought so." 

" What do you mean ?" 

'' I mean that I heard you last night boasting of the 
manner in which you enforce a strict observance of the 
Sabbath, and yet, in the very same breath, wilfully 
breaking the Third Commandment, by not only com- 
mon swearing, but by taking God's holy name in vain." 

" O, that's your tack, sir — ^is it ? With us, seamen, 
swearing's only a habit ; we can't do without it. An 
oath or two, and more sometimes, are necessary to 
keep up order and discipline." 

" Ibeg your pardon, they are not necessary. One 
of the best disciplined of her Majesty's ships •^-••a steam 
fVigate — is at this moment commanded by a man who 
fears God, and never allows an oath to pass his lips. If 
he hears any of his inferiors on board falling into this 
sin, he reprimands them severely. Now, you certainly 
never maintained better discipline on board your ship 
than that officer does on board his. I could give you 
the names both of him and his ship." 

The Captain shrugged his shoulders. I continued-— 

'' But supposing that oaths were necessary for tiie 
proper management of a ship's crew, still, if they are 
forbidden by God, they are wrong, because you know 
we must not do evil that good may come." 

'* 0, sir, swearing and, as you call it, taking God's 
name in vain, it's nothing at all — there's no harm in it ; 
if s not like other things — ^murder, and the like." 

" * Whoso offendeth in one point, is guilty of all.' '* 

" Sir, if all the men that I have, to — — , have 
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gone there, there's a fine lot of 'em ; they'll have com- 
pany, and that's something." 

" Thank God, in this respect you are a poor, power- 
less creature. Your wretched execrations could send no 
one thither. But tell me, friend, have you never 
thought it possible or probable that you might go to 
hell yourself ?" 

" Hut ! I don't believe in such things ; I Uint simple 
enough for that. Do you mean to say we'll be 
burnt ?** 

" This, I say, that there will be a judgment ; that 
you and I will stand to be judged ; and that the wicked 
will be eternally and justly punished." 

" It's humbug, sir— all stuff'" 

'* O, I did not know I was talking to an infidel. How 
very odd ! I never knew before that infidels were par- 
ticular about their crews keeping the Sabbath on board 
ship." 

" I didn't sat/ I was an infidel." 

" Do you believe in a God ?" 

" Yes, I believe in a God ?" 

" Is there anything belonging to you besides what I 
see before me — your body ? 

" Yes, the soul." 

" Will your soul die when your body dies ? 

" No." 

•' Where will it go to, then ?" 

No answer. 

" Where do you think a good man's soul goes to ? 

" To heaven." 

*' Q, then, you do believe in heaven. I shouldn't 
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have thought you did. Where do you think your own 
soul would go, if you fell dead on the ship's deck this 
moment — now, while we are talking ?" 

" That's a great secret — I wish to God I knew,** 

'* The Bible says, ' The wicked shall be turned into 
hell, and all the people that forget God.' " 

" The Bible's full of contradictions." 

' * Here is a Bible — show me some of the contradic- 
tions, if you please." 

" I haven't seen a Bible for many years." 

" Then how do you know it is full of contradic- 
tions ?" 

" A friend, who's out in California, told me so." 

** Would that answer satisfy in a court of justice ? 
You should never make rash assertions that you are not 
able to prove. It is foolish as well as wrong ; no man 
likes to be thought a fooL" 

" We, sailors, can't be bothering ourselves with the 
Bible ; it's all well enough for parsons (nothing disre- 
spectful, sir) and land-lubbers." 

" When you swear, as you have done just now, you 
break God's commandment. I told you so before." 

*' I beg pardon, sir " (raising his hat). 

" You should beg God's pardon. I fear He has a 
long account against you. You said just now that you 
believed in God and heaven. Your belief can only ori- 
ginate in the Bible, which is the only genuine source of 
information on these points ; and the Bible speaks as 
plainly of the devil and hell as of God and heaven. If 
you believe that the souls of the good go to heaven, you 
ought, in common consistency, to believe that the souls 
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of the wicked go to eternal punishment. You have as 
much right to believe the one as the other. And, my 
friend, the souls of the wicked will go to eternal pu- 
nishment, and that in spite of all you may say, or try to 
believe to the contrary. God's ' fiat' has gone forth— 
*The soul that sinneth it shall die/ The foretold 
denunciation will be uttered, * Depart ye cursed.' 
You have cursed others — beware of the curse of God 
on your own soul. You said just now that you 
wished to God you could know where your soul would 
go to ; — you do know ; it is told you plainly in the 
Word of God ; you cannot plead ignorance ; that will 
never answer the purpose of an excuse for you, as 
it might for one of the poor Kroomen on the coast of 
Africa. K you sink into that punishment, of which 
you now profess to make so light — I say, profess, for in 
reality, you do not make light of it, but dread it — your 
blood will rest upon your own head ; and mark me, 
friend, from this hour I am clear of it. We have met, 
as it appears, accidentally ; I have told you of your sin, 
I have spoken the truth. One thing more I can tell 
you — I have experienced the truth of it — it is this ; 
that where there is genuine sorrow for sin — where there 
is true, sincere repentance, accompanied^by a change in 
life and conversation, and where there is a looking to 
the Lord Jesus Christ for forgiveness, with earnest 
faith — * The blood of Jesus Christ, God's Son, cleanse th 
from all sin/ Mary Magdalene found it so — the dying 
thief found it so — / have found it so/' 

The Captain listened patiently and respectfully, with- 
out interrupting me, while I uttered more fully senti- 
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ments here compressed into a few words. When I had 
concluded, he said — 

^* This may he all true, hut I have no time for think- 
ing of such things." 

" Every one can make time for that which he believes 
to he of the first importance. Inclination would be a 
more correct word for you to use than time" 

" There are plenty of * wolve* in sheep's clothing ' 
abroad, sir." 

" So even you can quote Scripture. These are the 
Yiorda of Jesus Christ, and the very fact that it is as 
you say, is a proof of the truth of the words. You 
consider mc, then, I suppose, to be one of those fleecy- 
clad wolves," said I, smiling. 

'' No, sir ; I never said thatf nor do I think it. I 
have had some of your sort on board with me as pas- 
sengers before now, and liked 'em ; take, for instance. 
Dr. Morrison, the missionary to China ; he and I got 
on well together. Nevertheless, all aint sheep that 
look so." 

*' Supposing I were to grant this, you must not on 
that account make light of religion, and speak evil of a 
system — distasteful to you on account of its precepts 
tending to mar the indulgence of your evil propensities 
— because some of its apparent supporters are not true 
men. You would not dismiss a whole crew, because 
one of the ' hands * proved insubordinate. You would 
not break up your ship because one of the seams had 
opened and caused leakage." 

" Well, sir, there's something in that." 

Our conversation was here put an end to by 
near approach of the steamer to Greenock. We 
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obliged to go and pick out our respective luggage, which 
was now being drawn up from the hold. This done I 
rejoined Kathleen and the children, who were feasting 
their eyes upon the beautiful scenery of the Clyde, 
which showed to great advantage as we steamed rapidly 
onwards, favoured both by wind and tide ; the noble 
mountains of Argyleshire on the left — the softer beau- 
ties of Ayr and Renfrewshire on the right — the coast 
on either side enamelled with beauteous villas, em- 
bosomed in plantations, and every here and there a 
pretty village sheltering itself under the protecting 
shadow of some heather-clad mountain. How true, 
thought I, the lines of Bishop Heber — 

'^ Every prospect pleases, 

And man alone is vile.** 

And now the Captain standing on the paddle-box gives 
the order to slackenspeed, followed up by, "stop her;" the 
bow and stern-ropes are thrown ashore — the " Princess 
Royal" rests tranquilly alongside the quay — a moment 
more and we stood on Scottish soil. One glance I ex- 
changed with the Captain — ^he raised his hat and bowed. 
I saw him no more, and probably never shall, till we 
stand side by side at the judgment-bar on the great day 
of reckoning. Will he then be among the cursed ones 
— the destined companion, for the eternal future, of the 
devil and his angels ? Or will it be said of him, " This 
my son was dead and is alive again " } " There is a 
God in heaven who revealeth secrets ;" but the time of 
such revelations is not yet. 

I thanked God for having given to me the opportu- 
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nity of showing a fellow-sinner the error of his way, 
and warning him of his danger, in a conversation of 
which what I have related is a mere outline. 

True, it appeared to make no impression. True, I 
had repeatedly to reiterate my reproofs for his con- 
tinued swearing, even during our conversation. True, 
his heart from first to last appeared to be hard as the 
cliffs on the rugged coast by which we passed. But 
with Thee, O God, all things are possible ; the hammer 
of Thy word can break in pieces the rocky heart — the 
dews of Thy Holy Spirit can soften and cultivate the 
barren soil — the lifeless branch may yet bring forth 
fruit, and that abundantly ! 

" Behold, these three years I come, seeking fruit on 
this fig-tree, and find none : cut it down ; why cum- 
bereth it the ground ?" . . . " Lord, let it alone 
this year also, till I shall dig about it and dung it ; if 
it bear fruit, well ; and if not, then after that Thou 
shalt cut it down." 

June \bih, — This will have been my last day at Dale 
End Vicarage, and, with the one exception, of the pros- 
pect of parting for a short time from those for whom I 
feel so warm an affection — the happiest day that I have 
spent since I came beneath this hospitable roof. 

One member of the family at the Vicarage I have not 
as yet mentioned in my journal — ^it matters little why. 
Suffice it for the present to say, that the Vicar's wife 
has a sister, just seven years younger than herself. Her 
name is Nora; all the family had Irish names — and I 
think Nora is such a pretty name, although not half so 

N 
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pretty as Nora herself! She is dark, like her elder 
sister, and /think nearly as handsome, with less of the 
pensive, and more of the joyous, in her face. I first 
met Nora two years ago on the Lago Maggiore, when 
for nearly a month I was happy enough to form one of 
the party to which she was attached. Last year we 
again met in London ; I fancied — and now I think that 
perhaps it was more than fancy — that when we met at 
the Polytechnic, she coloured up just the least degree 
in the world ! 

Nora and I have had many walks and talks together 
during the six weeks that I have spent at Dale End ; 
and without missing my opportunities of learning all I 
could from the Vicar, I found plenty of time to learn a 
great deal from Nora too. I have learnt the truth of 
what for some time I have been imagining, that Nora 
is qualified in quite a remarkable way to make a most 
excellent young clergyman's wife ! 

I fuUy agree with my kindest of friends, the Vicar, 
that no one needs to exercise more caution in the choice 
of a " help-meet " than a young minister, or one who 
is looking forward to the work of the ministry, and, 
" Indeed," said he, after I had told him of a certain 
conversation — a certain question and answer that had 
been put and replied to affirmatively — in the summer- 
house this morning. " Indeed," said he, " I believe 
you have won the affections of a warm-hearted, loving 
girl, possessed of every mental endowment needful in 
a clergyman's wife, and, above all, one who lives a life 
of faith in the Son of God." 

The Vicar is right ! Nora comes very nearly up to 
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the highest point of perfection attainable by poor human 
creatures. She is a gentle, sweet creature, and a 
practically useful Christian. She can teach in the 
schools — she \inderstands the manners of the poor — • 
she loves to minister to their wants, spiritual and 
temporal — I myself have heard her, although she knew 
not that I was a listener, pouring forth her heart in 
prayer by the beds of the sick and dying ; and well I 
know that she is in the constant habit of enduring an 
amount of self-denial and labour in the cause of Christ 
which might well put many a professed minister of the 
Gospel to shame. 

Long may she be spared to me, to be my gentle com- 
panion and counsellor through life. May grace and 
strength be granted to us, that, hand in hand, we may 
pass through things temporal, with our eye of loving 
faith ever fixed on things eternal, *' looking unto Jesus, 
the author and finisher of our faith." May He, the 
ever Blessed Spirit, make us perfect in every good work 
to do His will, working in us that which is well-pleas- 
ing in His sight, through Jesus Christ ; to whom be 
glory for ever and ever. ...... 



My deab Bbotheb, — Only one hasty line, to say 
that the day is fixed ! If God permit, I am to be married 
on Wednesday, August the 10th. Try to come as 
early as you can on Monday. How I long to introduce 
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you to Nora. We purpose, d.y., going abroad for two 
months ; and if all be well, I am to be ordained in De- 
cember; after which we take up our abode at Dale 
End for six months, during which time I am to act as 
the Vicar's curate. 

Ever your most affectionate Brother. 

Auffust 4M, 1858. 



August IQth, 1853. — " So they are gone — quite, quite 
gone !" exclaimed poor Fanny, bursting into tears, and 
hiding her face in her mother's lap. " What a long, 
long time it will be before they come home." 



THE END. 
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